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World Crisis and Monas 


MAURUS OHLIGSLAGER, O. S. B. 


The Magic Song 


THELMA RUDGE 
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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 




















Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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The ‘‘First’’ Holy Communion 


POM 


TUDY THE PICTURE for a few moments and then give yourself over to reflection 

of THAT First HoLy COMMUNION. Christ has just blessed the bread; seeing 
how His faithful followers have fallen to their knees in humble worship, He 
walks around the table and “gives them to eat of His Body and Blood that they 
may have Life Everlasting.” 


OSHKOSH 


How does our faith and humble adoration compare with that of these twelve 
fishermen? Occasionally we see some person carelessly swaggering up to the 
Holy Table and in like manner leaving it. We hope that such persons mean no dis- 

hk respect to Our Lord but certainly such action is far from edifying. When we 
approach the Eucharistic Table let us follow the First COMMUNICANTS’ example, 
receiving Our Divine Lord in deep humility and wondering adoration. 





A nine day novena of vigil lights will be burned during July in honor of OuR 
Lorp of the Hoty Eucuarist. List your intenticns ‘below. 
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St. BENeEpicT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3378.96. K. A. R., Ala., $3; J. T., D. C., $1. 
Total: $3382.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3103.09. Total: $3103.09. 


The above Scholarships are the voluntary donations 


ong: of our subscribers. When completed each Scholarship 
Our Grail B uilding Fund will give a 12 year course free to some poor boy study- 


Massachusetts: C. L. S., $3; Michigan: S. G., SS Holy Priesthood. Can you lend your as- 
$1; New York: N.H., $1; M. M., $2. 
Any donations towards a heavy debt incurred on this For Benedictine Missions in Korea 


buildi i i R 
wilding'will be greataly sggeeaaas Previously acknowledged: $821.30. M. F., N. Y., 


Our Scholarships $1. Total: $822.30. 


MoTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- Address all communications to 
edged: $3857.97. G. S. S., Kans., 25¢. Total: $3858.22. THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. JoserpH ScHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
edged: $3484.90. Total: $3484.90. c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





KENTUCKY BURLEY TOBACCO 


“DIRECT FROM GROWER TO YOU’’ 


Old Kentucky Burley Tobacco is the cream of the finest crops Kentucky’s bountiful soil can produce— 
ripe, rich leaves, smooth and mellow, with that rare old-fashioned flavor and fragrance that only proper 
“aging” can produce. We bank on it you have never tasted or smoked a finer flavored, more satisfying 


tobacco in all your life. 
Special Offer! 


$1 FIVE POUNDS SMOKING TOBACCO $1 
RICH, RIPE, OLD-FASHIONED LEAF 


Our Old Kentucky Burley is no more like manufactured tobacco than day is like night—guaranteed 
free from chemicals and all other adulterations that conceal imperfections, delude the sense of taste and 
undermine the health. 


We use the same method our grandfathers used in preparing tobacco for their own use—every trace 
of harshness leaves it—nothing to “bite” your tongue or parch your taste. Thousands of tobacco lovers 
the world over swear by its inimitable smoking and chewing qualities. 


REDUCE YOUR TOBACCO BILL ONE HALF! 


We sell direct from the grower, this eliminates the eighteen cents a pound Revenue Tax—all manu- 
facturers’ arid middlemen’s profit, thereby effecting a saving to you of 50% or more. No fancy packages, 
no decorations, just quality and lots of it. 


MONEY SAVING PRICE 
Smoking or Chewing 


5 Ibs. for $1.00 


Send us One Dollar Cash P. O. or Express Money Order (no personal checks) and we will promptly 
ship a a five pound popes of “Burley Tobacco.” 
i 


ive pounds of Old Kentucky Burley will make 40 large packages of smoking or 50 twists of chewing. 





Send 35 cents in silver and we will ship Postpaid—one pound of Burley Tobacco as a trial 
3 5c offer. A trial will convince you. 


We have thousands of requests daily for “Samples”—our margin of profit is so small we can- 
not comply with these requests. 
We do not ship C. O. D. orders, to do so would require a large staff of clerks. Orders must be in 
English language. 


INDEPENDENT TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, McClure Building, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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Saint ‘Benedict 
T. S. Jones, Jr. 


An empire of eternal permanence 

He fortresses with choir and sunlit close; 

His law is labor, and one art he knows— 

The perfect service without recompense ; 

He sends a legion forth in Love’s defense, 

And on their standard Christ forever glows,— 
Helmed by humility each soldier goes 

And armored strongly in obedience. 
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Within the monastery’s quiet wall, 

Saint, artist, scholar, formed beneath his Rule, 
By the twelve steps of gold are starward led, 
And hear from those stern lips the New Law fall, 
As lifting up the laborer’s heavy tool 

His great voice sounds, “Work and be comforted.” 
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Involuntary Poverty 


Evidence that business is picking up, at least in cer- 
tain enterprises, is encouraging. The wheels of indus- 
try are beginning here and there to whir again in real 
earnest. Hope awakens in the breast that eventually 
the factories will reopen so that the laboring man may 
again be able to support his family. That will also 
mean bread and butter as well as clothing for mul- 
titudes of others who are likewise destitute. 

Poverty that is forced upon one, while inconvenient, 
is no disgrace. Poverty was sanctified by Christ, who 
pronounced a benediction upon it when He said: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” It is not entirely improbable that in 
the plan of the Savior the present depression, which 
is world-wide, may be a means to impress upon man- 
kind a sorely needed lesson of the Gospel respecting 
possessions on earth and the riches of the life to come. 

The spirit of poverty is more or less unknown to the 
world. It is the concupiscence of the eyes, the un- 
curbed desire of possessing property and riches that 
works havoc in the souls of men. It is this concupis- 
cence that causes theft, bloodshed (murder and suicide), 
quarrels, estrangements, hatreds, enmities, and a host 
of other similar evils. 

If men would put on the sweet spirit of Christ, prac- 
tice the poverty, self-denial, and other virtues of the 
Savior, they would discover that many of the imagin- 
ary ills of the world would entirely disappear. 

God commanded men to toil in the sweat of their 
brow, and our Savior taught us to say: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” Therefore it is lawful to ask 


for, as well as to strive after, the perishable things of 
this life in so far as they may be useful or necessary 
for our well-being and the working out of our eternal 
salvation. Those, then, who bear poverty and want, as 
well as the other hardships of this life, in the spirit of 
Christ, will enjoy peace on earth and everlasting joy in 
Heaven. 


A Choice 


Sr. M. AGNges FINLEY 


Lord, teach us to dare and de 
And give us a friend like You. 


A friend who is all aflame 
With love for Your Holy Name, 


A friend who loves silent nooks 
And finds his delight in books. 


In books? Yes, Your Wounds which bled, 
And the Crown of Thorns on Your Head 


And the Lashes which made You shrink 
And the Chalice, so bitter to drink 


And the souls You tried hard to win— 
Oh, sin! Oh, sin! Oh, sin! 


Lord, teach us to dare and do 
And give us a friend like You. 
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Rainbow's End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER IX—CLARA CAPITULATES 


T was a quarter of twelve, and most of the 

crowd had gone home from the bazaar; the 
booths were empty and stripped bare of their 
former gay and tempting wares, and only a 
few of the men and women who had worked be- 
hind them, remained to clear up the last few 
pieces, count the money, and deliver it to Fa- 
ther Burton, who waited with several cigar 
boxes under his arm, each containing the pro- 
ceeds of one of the booths. The money was 
then to be safely stowed in the parish safe at 
the rectory. 

Myra was placing two or three left-over 
prizes in a basket, gathering together her 
purse, boxes of numbers, and other effects, 
while Roy leaned over the counter and waited 
for her. Mr. and Mrs. Shane sat on chairs 
waiting also, for they were all to go home to- 
gether. Over in the fancywork booth, Miss 
Marobone and another woman were busy clean- 
ing up, while Charlie Wood stood vigilantly in 
the background, ready to accompany Miss 
Marobone the moment she started for home. 
She, however, paid not the slightest attention 
to him, purposely ignoring him all through the 
evening. 

At last, however, everyone was ready, the 
last stragglers left the hall, and the janitor 
turned off the lights. The Shanes, Myra and 
Roy were climbing into their machine, when 
Miss Marobone and her lady helper emerged 
from the doorway, followed remotely by the 
half-timid, half-aggressive Charlie. 

“Want to come home with us, Miss Maro- 
bone?” called Mrs. Shane. But before the 
maiden lady could reply, Charlie hastily came 
forward and answered for her: 

“No, thanks, Mrs. Shane. I’m seein’ her 
home. Thank ye just the same.” The Shanes 
went on; and Miss Marobone walked hurried- 
ly ahead with the other lady, holding her head 
high. Then the lady bade her good night, and 
she walked alone; but not for long. Charlie 
soon came abreast of her. Miss Marobone 


tossed her head and looked away. For a time 
they both walked in silence, Charlie now and 
then casting glances at his companion, waiting 
for her to say something. At last, unable to 
bear the silence longer, he broke it. 

“Kinda nice evenin’, ain’t it?’ he remarked, 
glancing up at the moon, riding high between 
a few wisps of fleecy cloud. For a moment the 


lady held up her chin and did not answer; then . 


she suddenly turned upon hima look of wrath. 

“What are you tagging along with me for? 
I never gave you permission to see me home! 
I know my way without any assistance.” 
Charlie suddenly laughed. 

“Haw, haw! Made ya talk at last, didn’t I? 
I knew ya would!” Silence again for some 
minutes. Then, 

“You heard what I said, didn’t you, Charlie 
Wood? I said I didn’t care for any escort. You 
can go your way and I'll go mine!” 

“Aw now, Miss Marobone—Clerra, you know 
you can’t walk alone all the way that loneiy 
road to your house. I wouldn’t let ya, see?” 

“Oh! you wouldn’t eh?” 

“No indeed I wouldn’t! Even if you don’t 
want me, I’m a-comin’ anyhow. Suppose some- 
one jumped out at ya from the woods, or from 
behind a fence, huh?” 

“T’m not in the least afraid. I’ve been walk- 
ing that road since I was ten years old.” 

“Not at night though; not alone?” 

“Well—no—” Then, with a sudden burst of 
anger, spoken very fast: “But anyway that 
doesn’t excuse you from what you did! You 
needn’t think that you can smooth that over so 
easily by a lot of fine words! The idea of writ- 
ing me a postal that you were coming to see me 
and then not showing up! And me takin’ the 
trouble to fix up the house and all, and curl my 
hair and alter my best dress and make cream 
puffs and tea! That’s the last.time you make a 
fool of me, Charlie Wood!” And she walked 
ahead very fast, so that he had almost to run 
to catch up with her. 

“Aw, please, Clerra, don’t be mad at me. 
Honest I didn't do it on purpose. Ya know I 
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was a-waitin’ fer it to be 7'30—had on my best 
pink shirt and my green polka-dot bow tie too 
—I was ready at six o’clock. But I had a hard 
day down at the mill and I got kinda sleepy, so 
I laid down. First thing ya know I open my 
eyes and look at the clock—and what do ya 
think? It was 10:30 and the folks was all goin’ 
to bed! Well, sez I to myself, this is no time to 
be goin’ to see Clerra Marobone, so I undressed 
and went to bed myself. Now; that wasn’t 
my fault, was it?” She threw him a look of 
infinite scorn. 


“You didn’t even take the trouble to write me 
or call and explain! That’s the unforgivable 
part of it! And that isn’t all! You told Bart 
Morrison that you forgot all about the date. 
Now you try to lie to me!” 


“T said that! 
that up! 
to.” 

“Yes, and you told Charlie Gallway the same 
thing. I heard you! Now don’t try to lie out 
of it!” Her escort turned very red and felt 
very hot and uncomfortable, although it was 
not noticeable out there in the fitful moonlight. 
He tried a new tack. 


Impossible! He musta made 
Wait until I get him! [I'll teach him 


“Well, I declare, ef you ain’t smart! Now I 
never met a cleverer woman! Can’t fool her, 
no sir! Now thet’s the kind of woman I like; 
a smart, clever woman; can’t twist her around 
yer little finger! No sir! You know, I ain’t 
got no use for these foolish little things thet 
believe everythin’ you tell ’em. They’re no good. 
My, it beats me how you never had no men 
friends, and yet you know jest how to handle 
"em !” 

“Who told you I never had any gentlemen 
friends? If I did have, you wouldn’t know 
about it!” 

“Well—ah, you told me once, didn’t you, 
Clerra? Yes sir, it was at my sister’s party. 
You said you ain’t never set up with anybody 
before!’ 

“That’s some more of your business!” Char- 
lie grew more aggressive. 

“Yes sir, it is! Here I am about to ask you 
to set up with me every Wednesday evenin’, 
and you—” Miss Marobone’s heart missed a 
beat—missed several beats, in fact—here it 
was coming at last, thought she; but not by 
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the flicker of an eyelash did 
her feelings. 

“Stop! Don’t say another word!’ she com- 
manded. “Don’t you dare say anything about 
settin’ up until you apologize to me, Charlie 
Wood!” 

“I don’t figger I got anythin’ to apologize 
fer, Clerra.” 

“Oh, no? Then good night! I don’t wish to 
speak to you any further!” And she hurried 
forward with a fresh burst of speed. Charlie 
hurried after her. 

“Say, Clerra! Wait!” 

“T don’t wish to walk with you!” 

“But listen! I didn’t do it on purpose. It 
wasn’t my fault if I fell asleep, was it?” Miss 
Marobone glared at him. 

“Don’t you repeat that fairy tale to me 
again! You know you didn’t fall asleep!” 

“Well, even if I did forget about it, that 
wasn’t my fault either, was it? Anybody is 
li’ble to ferget things, ain’t they?’ Silence, 
while Miss Marobone indignantly rushed on. 
They were almost up to her gate by this time. 
Charlie realized that he must rush matters. 

“Aw now listen, Clerra! Honest! I didn’t 
mean to treat you snide.” 

“You just made a fool of me; that’s all!” 
He suddenly grasped her arm and forced her to 
slow down. 

“Well, I guess it wasn’t very nice of me, 
Clerra, bein’s as you’re so sore about it, but 
honest, I never thought you’d take on so. I 
apologize, if thet makes you feel any better.” 
Instantly she was mollified, though still a trifle 
ruffled. 

“That’s better; and what’s more, I want 
you to understand that I consider your conduct 
extremely ignorant and impolite!” 

“Yes’m,” replied Charlie, much subdued. 

“And if you ever do that to me again, I sim- 
ply won’t have anything more to do with you! 
Understand ?” 

*“Yes’m.”’ . 

“Any man who makes a date with a girl and 
then disappoints her is simply the lowest, most 
ignorant kind of a person! Do you know that?” 

“Yes’m; then you’ll—?” 

“T don’t know.” By this time they had 
reached the gate, and were standing in the 
moonlight, Miss Marobone impatiently tapping 


she give way to 
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her foot on the ground. “I don’t know as I 
ought to make any settin’ up dates with you, 
Charlie Wood. You’re not to be trusted!” 

“And now, Clerra, don’t be too hard on me. 
You’ve given me a tongue-lashin’ an’ mebbe I 
deserved it. But anyways, I won’t stand you 
up on no more dates. Honest I won’t!” 

“Well, all right then; we'll see.” 

“Will you set up with me on Wednesday 
nights, then?” 

“No! I prefer Sunday nights.” 

“O. K! Only—” Instantly Miss Marobone 
bridled. 

“Only what? Perhaps you have some more 
important engagement on Sundays and can’t 
spare them for me?” She was caustic. 

“Oh no, no, no!” he hastened to reassure 
her. “There is a good dance at th Town Hall 
every Sunday night, but I won’t go. I'll come 
to see you instead.” 

“Well, what’s to prevent you from taking me 
there if you like it so much?” 

“Yes—yes, that’s right. We could go there 
together sometimes.” 

“Then you'll be down next Sunday night? I 
can be sure of that?” 

“Oh, of course you can. You don’t think I’d 
try that stunt again, do you?” 

“Well, you had just better not!” Charlie 
now tacked about, essaying to prolong the con- 
versation; Miss Marobone had gone inside her 
gate and clicked the latch. 

“The moon is awful purty when it comes in 
and out o’ the clouds, ain’t it, Clerra?” Fora 
moment she was diverted. 

“Yes. It reminds me of a piece of pearl, 
doesn’t it seem that way to you, Charlie?” 

“Sure does! And them clouds! They look 
like—like lace, don’t they?” 

“Yes, and there’s a ring around the moon. 
Notice?” 

“Thet’s the sign of rain or snow. 
colder, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, and it’s after twelve, and you must be 
at work to-morrow, so I guess I’ll go in. Good 
night—” 

“No, wait a minute, Clerra; 
you somethin’.” She came back. 

“Well, what?” He racked his brain, not 
knowing what to say. 


It’s gettin’ 


I want to tell 
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“T wanted to tell ya—let me see, what was it? 
Oh, yes—” in desperation, (although he had 
not meant to). “What I wanted to say was, 
we'll go to the dance at the Town Hall Sunday 
night—tthat is, if you want to.” Miss Maro- 
bone giggled with delight. 

“Tf I want to! Well, now, Charlie, what a 
foolish question to ask! Of course I want to! 
I’ve been wanting to go to one of those dances 
for a long time, but a lady can’t go alone, you 
know.” 

“No, of course not. I want ya to dress up 
real purty, hear? Put on thet pink ruffly dress 
ya got. That’s a awful purty dress.” Miss 
Marobone flushed with pleasure. 

“Do you think so, Charlie? Well, I’ll wear it 
then.” 

“And I'll wearanuh pink shirt, and then we’ll 
match, eh?” The lady giggled again. “Who’s 
that comin’?” asked Charlie, listening to a dis- 
tant motor. It approached nearer and nearer 
and they both watched, until it slowed up at 
Myra’s house opposite. It was Myra and Roy, 
returning from the Shanes, having brought the 
old folks home. 

“Hi, Charlie, hi, Miss Marobone!” 
Roy. “How’s everything?” 

“Everything’s O. K. on this side of the 
street,” replied Charlie. “How’s things on your 
side?” 

“Oh! So, so! As well as might be expected,” 
and he looked meaningly at Myra, who laughed 
as she gathered together her parcels and pre- 
pared to alight. Roy leaped down and ran to 
her side. 

“Here, let me carry those for you. 
you making a pack horse of yourself.” 

“And no use you making a clinging vine of . 
me. I can carry at least ten of those parcels.” 

“Oh, yeah? Not if I know it. You march 
straight ahead and get your key out awhile so I 
won’t have to wait a half hour while you dig 
around among your greenbacks for it.” 

“If I had any greenbacks to dig among, I’d 
enjoy making you wait.” 

“You would, eh? Well, that suits me fine. 
I don’t intend going at once anyway.” 

“Oh, yes you do. It’s after midnight, and 
nice little boys don’t stay in nice little girls’ 
gardens after that Four.” 


called 


No use 
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“Oh, but I have a very weighty question to 
ask of you.” 

“Nothing that cannot wait until the morrow 
or the day after, I’m sure.” 

“Oh indeed, it cannot wait at all. I’ve been 
pondering it for a month, and I’ve decided I 
must get it off my mind.” 

“My, my, then it must be important. Are 
you going to ask my opinion of the feasibility 
of your running for Congress or something?” 

“Oh, it’s much, much more important than 
that. Wait! Sit down here on the step a 
minute.” 

“You heard what I said about nice little boys, 
didn’t you? I’m sure you want to be a nice 
little boy, don’t you?” 

“I am one already, and besides—haven’t we 
two staid old chaperons across the street there? 
They can see us just as plain as day.” 

“Yes,” laughed Myra softly, “they seem to 
have patched up their differences, don’t they?” 

‘What was the scrap about?’ Roy seated 
himself on the top step. 

“Sh! Not so loud. They might hear you. 
He sent her a Christmas card, telling her he 
would call on a Wednesday night two or three 
weeks ago, and then didn’t come. She certainly 
was angry, and I don’t blame her.’® 

“A Christmas card? What’s the idea?” 

“Well, it seems that was the only kind that 
was handy at the time.” Roy exploded into 
loud laughter, which Myra promptly squelched. 

“They don’t know what I’m laughing about,” 
he protested. 
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“Well, just the same, I won’t have Clara 
offended. She is a very sweet person and very 
dear to me, for all her tolerance of that incon- 
gruous beau of hers.” 

“Incongruous, is right—but this is bringing 
us nowhere. I have weighty problems of my 
own, for instance—” he hesitated. 

“Yes? Hurry up, because I’m going in in a 
moment.” 

“Oh, please don’t! What I wanted to say is, 
well—zou know I like you a lot, Myra, don’t 
you?” 

“J know you’ve been very kind to me,” she 
replied demurely. 

“Well, I sort of wondered—whether you'd 
mind if I called every Sunday and Wednesday 
evenings?” 

“Not at all. Call as often as you like.” 
was entirely impersonal. 

“But you know how I mean—shucks—won- 
der how that Charlie fellow over there told 
her?” 

“He calls it ‘settin’ up,’ if that is what you 
mean,” she laughed. 

“That’s it! That’s it! 
Well, how about it?” 

“Roy,” she said slowly, “come as often as you 
like, but it is only fair to warn you—that I am 
still waiting for John, and wear his ring.” 

“Well—we’ll let it go at that. I'll take his 
place until he gets back. O. K.?” 


“O. K.” she replied, gravely. 


She 


He is apter than I am. 


(To be continued) 


World Crisis and Monasticism 


MAURUS OHLIGSLAGER, O. S. B. 


REAT events cast their shadows before 
them. One of these shadows was detected 
some time ago by a distinguished observer of 
world events. Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, in 
1917, before the General Theological Seminary 
of New York, in an address entitled ““Monas- 
ticism and World Crisis” unfolded his ideas, 
at once striking and profound. He foretells 
the present depression, exposes its causes and 
points out its cure. 
He states that “History is a system of vast 


vibrations, systole and diastole beating eter- 
nally, but with nodes that are separated by in- 
tervals of five centuries.” Civilizations rise and 
decay every five hundred years. Rome fell about 
the year 500; the Eastern Empire with the 
first congeries of Christian states at 1000; the 
medieval era of Charlemagne and the Christian 
Commonwealth at the 1500 mark; and now— 
yes, it is our own advanced civilization. 
Writing in 1917, he apparently points to the 
present crisis, “And before the end of the cen-. 
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tury we may be eking out a precaridus and 
savage existence amid the crumbling ruins of a 
proud civilization that has passed away. The 
chances are that this is the fate in store for 
the world, which is very much given to ‘vain 
repetitions’.... If after this war there is an 
interlude of complacent recovery in prepara- 
tion for the next and more devastating visita- 
tion....” Terrible words! and who can say 
that they may not only too literally come true? 
Is our depression the handwriting on the wall 
that sounds the fall of capitalism and modern 
civilization? Has this deep thinker foreseen a 
cataclysm? 


“We are to-day in the midst of just such a 
grinding collapse as that which overtook Rome 
and the empire of Charlemagne and the Chris- 
tian Commonwealths of the Middle Ages, and 
we shall escape no more than they.” He gives 
the causes of the periodic degeneration of civil- 
ization. “.... A system nearly five centuries 
old is being tried that it may be destroyed, and 
destroyed that something better may take its 
place.” “As each era of the world reaches its 
fulfillment it suddenly festers into five cancer- 
ous sores: wealth and luxury, lust and licen- 
tiousness, willfulness and individualism, lead- 
ing in the end to anarchy, envy and egotism, 
and finally the idleness of the parasite. You 
will find most of these, in varying measure, in 
the last days of Rome.... and you will find 
them all, and without measure, in the last years 
of the nineteenth and the elapsed years of the 
twentieth century.” Are these not the same 
causes as given by Pope Pius XI, May 3, 1932, 
in his encyclical, “Caritate Christi Compulsi” 
—the same causes: atheism, greed, selfishness, 
egotism, and their inevitable consequences? 


Mr. Cram is not an alarmist or pessimist 
who thoughtlessly spreads fear and panic. He 
is no mere negative critic. If he jolts us and 
startles us with wonderment at what might 
happen, he nevertheless points out the way of 
salvation. He holds out hope. “But the wave, 
if it falls, rises again. ... and since Christ came 
we have not only the hope but the way.... As 
Rome fell, St. Benedict of Nursia rose above 
the welter of ruin to save what might be saved 
and to build society anew. St. Odo of Cluny 
in his turn saved something from the wreck. . . 
St. Robert of Molesmes transformed it by Cis- 
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tercianism. .. St. Ignatius concentrated in cen- 
tres of tremendous dynamic force the shat- 
tered and dislocated elements of Catholic 
Christianity.” 

Monasticism—the religious life, he points 
out, has always been the Almighty’s means of 
salvaging the world and will be so in the pres- 
ent crisis. “For it is the consecrated Religious 
Life that has been the divine agency for the 
saving of the world at all its moments of most 
critical peril; and if you will study the phe- 
nomena of periodic degeneration and the spirit 
and method of monasticism, you will see that 
this must inevitably be so.” And, “from every 
point of view the restoration and expansion of 
the consecrated Religious Life is the demand 
most clamorous to-day.” In no uncertain terms 
he claims that it is religion and monasticism 
that must save the world. 


He does not expect all the world to rush to 
the monastic enclosure. For he admits that 
monasticism is not a normal life for the multi- 
tudes, but a specialized life for the few. Again 
by monasticism he includes, not only the older 
Orders, Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
but all consecrated Religious Life. He counsels, 
in addition to this, a retreat to what he calls 
“Walled Towns,” built around monasteries and 
parish churches, sorts of oases of religion in 
the midst of a corrupt world. 

It is the spirit of monasticism, or what the 
religious life stands for, that will become the 
revivifying agency of world regeneration. And 
it is but natural. For when men turn from 
God and His laws, they walk in the path of error 
and destruction. It is only then by reverting 
to the Gospel philosophy of life, the spirit of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience that we shall 
return to a healthy modus vivendi. 

Pius XI voices the same ideas in his en- 
cyclical, referred to above, where he points out 
that a return to Christ is the only remedy for 
the greed and vice that undermines the social 
structure of capitalism. 

Man, darkened by pride, is confused by the 
chaos he has wrought for himself. He has be- 
come a Frankenstein. He has mistaken activity 
and experience for progress. Mr. Cram is so 
lucid that we quote again: “Our age is dying 
because it has lost spiritual energy, and there- 
fore no longer knows the difference between the 
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real and the false. ... and this spiritual energy 
is to be restored, not by action, but by the grace 
of God—and by prayer alone is this grace 
given to men. (Mr. Cram is not a Catholic.) 
We need the spiritual energy that emanates 
from the hushed cloisters and the dim chapels.” 
Action, natural and feverish, has wrought de- 
struction—prayer, supernatural and interior, 
will bring salvation. 

What the world needs is a return to the 
spirit of monasticism—to prayer, to psalms 
and spiritual canticles, to the perfume of in- 
cense symbolizing the spirit of reverence, to 
the lofty cathedrals of worship. We need to go 
back to the spirit of respect for things divine, 
for God’s Church, His laws, His representa- 
tives. This respect for obedience will create a 
state the direct opposite to that of Red Russia 
of to-day. We need interior prayer as well as 
exterior prayer; to worship God publicly as 
well as privately. 

Greed and the amassing of great fortunes 
by dishonesty in high places have put capital- 
ism in a bad way. The high financiers must 
be overthrown; artificial wealth must be dis- 
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tributed; that spirit of the Gospel whereby 
men look upon themselves as “stewards” of the 
goods of the earth, must be followed. 


Divorce, birth control, and free love have 
eaten into the fabric of our civilization and 
have caused it to rot; the virtue of chastity, 
of Gospel injunction, is the cure. 


Turning away from the spirit of egotism, in 
which each puny ego constitutes himself sub- 
jectively the center of the universe, we must 
acknowledge the supremacy of God, as the cen- 
ter around which we, according to the divine 
economy, must move. Our civilization, unless 
this great world observer is mistaken, is in the 
throes of disintegration. The way to regenera- 
tion is pointed out by him; it remains for peo- 
ple, by nations and individually, to fall on their 
knees and return to God. 


Who will deny that Mr. Cram is a true 
prophet of the present world plight? And if 
he’ foresaw truly the breakdown, did he not 
just as truly point out the cure—monasticism 
and a going out to the Utopian “walled towns” 
of Religion? 


Variety in Catholic Action 


BURTON CONFREY, PH. D. 


. 


VERY student in our college* takes a 

course in Catholic Action, in methods of 
bringing the teachings of Christ (as continued 
in the Catholic Church) into their own lives and 
then into the various phases of life about them. 
We base the work on the liturgy (the only firm 
foundation for Catholic Action); the love of 
Christ motivates it, as it must in everyday life; 
the hierarchy guides it, lest any malefactor get 
between a zealous Catholic and his parish priest 
or bishop; and the limit to which lay men and 
women may contribute has not been reached— 
nor will it ever be. The procedures followed in 
the classroom have been described and illus- 
trated in Orate Fratres, January, February, 
March, June, and December 24, 1932. In this 
article we shall not repeat; we plan rather to 
show, by including students’ voluntary papers, 


* Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids. 


what such a course means to youth. 

We recognize first the need of a student’s 
learning to read comprehendingly so that he 
may recognize each folly or piece of social wis- 
dom as it passes. A student’s reaction to 
Jacques Debout’s My Sins of Omission will il- 
lustrate: 


The author explains in the preface that 
the book should not be considered a table 
of contents of sins, to be used before going 


to confession; and his reason, evident 
throughout the book, leaves the reader not 
in a penitent mood but in one of calm re- 
view. M. Debout is clever in that he en- 

~ snares the reader to admit like experiences 
or faults and after supplying a rather 
reasonable excuse stands back and iron- 
ically laughs at our human frailties. 


Many of his “omissions” dominate un- 
consciously our everyday life. The chap- 
ter on “Of Listening to Sermons” especial- 
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ly bore this fact in upon me. I am sure 
many of us who pick some untactful 
priest’s sermon to bits in order to see how 
he possibly could extract himself from be- 
ginning the sentence with ill-chosen words, 
or those of us who collect a priest’s mis- 
takes and improprieties of expression in 
order to relate them at the breakfast table, 
never realize that it is probably his mani- 
fold duties that leave him short of time to 
prepare a well organized sermon. 

The book was of real value in opening 
up new avenues of thought. It should be 
read at stated intervals not only as a sort 
of test for the reader but as a reminder. 


To encourage students in sharing enthu- 
siasms, in addition to written reports, we asked 
them to tell the class what they enjoyed, for 
instance, in the latest of Father Lord’s monthly 
issue of pamphlets (Queen’s Work Press). On 
occasion we apportioned among members of 
the class the work of keeping references to 
articles in Catholic magazines up to date 
through consulting the Catholic Periodical In- 
dex. 

A real conversion in regard to reading as 


pastime a student recorded in the following 


manner. The supposed enjoyment of Eugene 
O’Neill had been brought from a public high 
school course. The revulsion was slow in com- 
ing; but when the light dawned, the counter- 
revulsion was genuine enough to last. 


I must talk of a reaction, for never until 
yesterday did I realize the truth that every 
action brings its counteraction. And now 
looking over the past I see how varied re- 
actions can be. Some make one feel humi- 
liated, absurd, and quite ludicrous; others 
leave one sad and downcast, or guilty and 
afraid. Others, again, by way of contrast, 
fill one with happiness and smug content. 
It is rare, however, that one experiences 
all of these things together. And yet, the 
event of yesterday was all of that, and 
more. It was overwhelming, dynamic, 
tremendous, beautiful, convincing, and all 
the other adjectives that are trying to spill 
themselves on this page in an effort to help 
me say what cannot, perhaps, ever be 
adequately expressed. The awakening ieft 
me exhausted and chagrined but—some- 
what parodoxically, you may think—with 
a dominating sense of contentment... . 

Thoughts such as these tumble around 
me when I try to tell my reaction to 
O’Neil’s Mourning Becomes Electra. Un- 
fortunately they fall in a most disorderly 
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array. Perhaps disorder and confusion are 
my reactions to this specific work, to all 
work of this type, and to all moving pic- 
tures that fall under this category of de- 
generacy. 

If I cannot tell all I experience, at least 
I am able truthfully to conclude that such 
supposedly magnificent works will never 
again be items on my reading list. One 
of the most astounding moments of my life 
passed when I accidentally asked myself: 
Why are you feeding your mind a diet of 
carrion? By stuffing such decomposed 
thoughts into your mind you are only 
putrefying your intellect and causing it to 
imbibe sordid ideas. You have a hideously 
sick conception of everything in life. The 
bad is slowly becoming dominant and will 
result in rotting away your entire spirit. 
It has been too much; you are through. 


To encourage the practice of the presence of 
God, we distributed at each meeting of the class 
leaflets, poems, and thought-provoking para- 
graphs printed by the Magnificat Press, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. Students carried these 
reminders in the upper coat pockets or in the 
fold of a sweater until they had assimilated the 
ideas. They then used them as fillers for let- 
ters or as bookmarks. That others, too, bene- 
fit from this practice the following paper re- 
veals: 


A few days ago I picked up a book; and 
as I turned the pages, I noticed a leaflet 
entitled ““Yesterday’s Cross.” The reader 
of this paper may be familiar with ‘it, but 
it was new to me. 


It gave a vivid description of how we 
feel when crosses come our way. Every- 
thing seems dreary; we are discouraged; 
human nature is ready to give up the fight. 
We go to Mass and receive Jesus in Holy 
Communion. Here we find consolation. We 
forget about our cross and are ready to 
begin once more. 


I thought as I read this: why not read 
those leaflets and explain them to the 
younger children at home, or give them a 
leaflet from time to time. Naturally, if 
the child gets the leaflet in school, when 
he goes home he tells his mother what the 
teacher said, or he gives her the leaflet to 
read. It may be “Yesterday’s Cross.” 
Probably that mother is discouraged and 
about ready to give up her faith in prayer. 
The leaflet may be an inspiration; it may 
be the cause of saving her in time of dis- 
couragement. 
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As this little leaflet has given me an in- 
spiration, so too my study of Catholic Ac- 
tion has opened many gateways and solved 
problems that I would find very difficult 
had I not taken the course. My one desire 
would be to continue the study next year; 
but if I cannot, at least I can put what I 
have studied into practice. As a nurse 
there will be many opportunties of helping 
others and of getting people interested in 
Orate Fratres and the Liturgical Move- 
ment. 


As a practical outgrowth of our study of how 
to share the Faith, our heritage, with others 
less fortunate, students organized an indoor 
Catholic Evidence Guild. The minutes of a 
meeting are of this sort: 


The last meeting of the Indoor Catholic 
Evidence Guild, Mr. McDuffee opened with 
a prayer to the Holy Ghost, after which 
the minutes or the last meeting were read 
and approved. Mr. Campbell, one of the 
first members of the Evidence Guild in 
England, gave an unusually interesting 
talk on the activities of the Guild. The 
current questions were then discussed; 


those which were not satisfactorily an- 
swered were given to the chairman, who 
will be responsible for them at our next 
meeting. 


Later the Epworth League of the Methodist 
Church asked for a student’s explanation of 
why he was a Catholic. Assured that there 
would be no other speaker on the program, our 
students accepted the invitation. The Poly- 
phonic Choir sang “Tu Es Petrus” and a “Glo- 
ria,” and one of the students gave his talk. The 
pastor of the Methodist Church acknowledged 
by letter the admirable impression the Catholic 
youth made upon those who heard him give 
reasons for the faith that was in him. 


During May a committee arranged for a 
series of noon meetings, consisting of a decade 
of the rosary and a three-minute talk of a dif- 
ferent student each day. Some of the talks 
were so well received we asked the speakers to 
record them. A few of them we share. 


Mary, OuR MOTHER 


I 
“Son, behold thy Mother, Mother behold 
thy son.” 
Yesterday, through the words of the 
speaker, we journeyed along the heart- 
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rending way of the Cross to Calvary that 
me might know the swords of sorrow that 
were to pierce the heart of Mary. Let us 
once more travel quickly over the route to 
Golgotha and stand, in spirit, at the foot 
of the Cross. 

Jesus, looking down from His infamous 
gibbet, sees two people, Mary, His mother, 
and St. John, the sole representative from 
the huge throng of disciples who in less 
stormy days of His public life pressed 
closely after our Blessed Lord, lingering 
on His every word. And Jesus, about to 
die, is moved with pity for his disciples. 
He sees nineteen hundred years and more 
into the future, to the time when His 
present disciples, compassed about by the 
tribulations of this vale of tears, will have 
need of a staunch friend in the court of 
Heaven. With characteristic love for man- 
kind He gives to His followers His Blessed 
Mother for our own. 


Mary, enkindled by the Charity of the 
Holy Ghost, accepts the divine commission 
and receives as her sons the Christians of 
all time; receives saint and sinner alike 
into the light of her loving graces. 


Probably we can best appreciate the 
powers of intercession of our Blessed 
Mother if we consider that God answers 
the prayers of His Mother on our behalf 
even as we hear the prayers of our mothers 
on behalf of some friend of ours. Thus it 
is that we are moved to seek Mary as our 
Mother. 


Mary has ever been the recipient of the 
most superlative titles man could bestow 
upon a creature of God. She is known as 
Queen of Angels, of Saints, of Heaven, 
as Morning Star, Refuge of Sinners, 
Tower of Ivory, House of Gold, and Seat 
of Wisdom. But I think that Mary, our 
mediatrix, loves best of all the title ““Moth- 
er.” In this réle Mary welcomes us, her 
prodigal sons and daughters; even as we 
turn to our earthly mothers, secure in the 
knowledge of their love, we turn to Mary. 
And turning to Mary we are made to 
realize more fully that “A Mother is a 
Mother still; the holiest thing alive.” 


II 


To the non-Catholic world the month of 
May means nothing more than a month in 
which the days become warm and as pleas- 
ant as dne could wish them to be. It 
affords these non-Catholics the pleasure of 
seeing in blossom their favorite flowers 
they took such great care to plant some 
years ago. To Catholics, however, Mav 
means much more than a month in which 
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our pet flowers bloom. It means a month 
devoted to Mary, Our Queen, the Mother 
of Christ. It means thirty-one days of 
prayer and devotion to the Queen of 
Heaven. Here a question might be asked 
of us. Do we Catholics devote as much 
attention to Mary as our friends do to 
their flowers? If by chance our answer is 
No, we should start to-day to make up for 
the neglect we have shown her. 


It is also during the month of May that 
our state colleges and universities find the 
time to choose the queens of their re- 
spective schools. Daily we read in prac- 
tically every paper we pick up that certain 
schools in the various sections of the coun- 
try have named some fair young damsel 
as their May Queen. It seems that as 
students of a Catholic College we should 
privately thank God that we have Mary, 
the Mother of Christ, to reign as Our 
Queen. It is also wise to remember that 
when we approach the more serious side 
of life and think of choosing our life part- 
ner, the ladies will choose men who have 
made Jesus their Model, and the men will 
choose ladies who have made Mary, the 
Queen of Heaven, their ideal. 


What we hoped students would get from the 
course in Catholic Action was a knowledge of 
principles by which they could choose unerr- 
ingly between right and wrong throughout life. 
We recall how ironically St. Paul speaks to the 
Corinthians (4:91, Epistle for the Feast of St. 
James, Apostle, July 25) who imagine they can 
please God by allowing themselves to be guid- 
ed by what the world deems wisdom. It takes 
not only instruction but much discussion be- 
fore some youths see that the acceptance of a 
principle implies acceptance of its implications. 
They tend, like many adults, to neglect to use 
a standard of judgment because it is, on occa- 
sion, much easier, for the time being, to over- 
look the “Thou shalt not” of the Command- 
ments. We cannot overemphasize the necessity 
for building up a love of Christ and His teach- 
ings so that no amount of propaganda— 
through writing or billboard, radio, or oratory 
—can break down our sales resistance. It is 
less effort to agree with what is being shouted 
by brazen voices than to cultivate a critical 
state of mind; but we are bound, according 
to our ability, to apply principles and to reason 
out what Christ’s Commandments demand that 
we do in each instance. . 


I 


Principles should be the guide of our 
daily actions, great or small. A person who 
does not base his actions, his whole life, on 
high principles cannot be sure that at all 
times his conduct will be praiseworthy. 
One day he may act nobly and do what is 
right even at a great cost. But again he 
may be unable to withstand the tempta- 
tions that will confront him in his dealings 
with others; and if there is no great mo- 
tive or power compelling him to do the 
right thing when it should be done, he may 
not have built enough strength of char- 
acter to do right for its own sake. If he 
did, he would be acting very nobly. But 
how many of us would strive to put forth 
our best efforts if there was not the im- 
pelling force of religion to push us on- 
ward? 


We should not, however, pledge our- 
selves to act on principles that are not 
worth holding to. Some people, for ex- 
ample, take as a principle “Never apolo- 
gize.” We clearly see the narrowness in 
such an idea. It is perfectly proper to of- 
fer an apology if the case demands one, 
and we admire a person who knows when 
to apologize and is not too proud to do so. 
He is not lowered by so doing; he is rather 
exalted. 


A person guided by high principles will 
live a life of peace and contentment, will be 
an honor to the social group of which he is 
a member. He will have a right attitude 
toward life; will be loyal, patient and per- 
severing, knowing that all comes to him 
who waits. 


II 


Catholic Action has taught me: 


1. To know where and how to look for 
information ; 


2. The meaning of liturgical worship 
and its importance in living a truly Catho- 
lic life, that is, the life of the Catholic 
Church; 


3. That there is a “Via Media” in all 
life’s problems; 


4. To recognize my own faults and 
imperfections and to attempt to get rid of 
them ; 


5. To apply the principles of Catholic 
Action in practical, everyday existence; 


6. To desire to pass on to other souls 
these Catholic principles of life. 
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Christian teachings are not as effective as 
they should be because unfortunately the prac- 
tice of some Catholics does not correspond to 
Christian teaching. The tendency on the part 
of these ignorant Catholics to throw over such 
Christian principles as justice and the broth- 
erhood of man results, much to the discredit 
of those who should give example, from young- 
er people seeing these Christian principles vio- 
lated in their own families. Too many Catho- 
lics have little to learn about sharp practices, 
and yet this not living what the Church teach- 
es is one of the causes of the defection from the 
Church in Spain. 

To help students assimilate the results of 
their experiences in connection with their 
Catholic Action work, at intervals we set aside 
a day for private retreat. While we shall de- 
vote a separate article to student reactions to 
this day of withdrawal from the hurly-burly 
of life for meditation and prayer, we can at 
least suggest the possibilities offered for spir- 
itual development. 


I 


Thanks to the grace of God, I tried last 
month sincerely to live up to my resolu- 
tions. It was surely the best month since I 
came to this school. And yet, there is some- 
thing that made me think I can improve 
much more rapidly. God gave me many 
graces, but despite them I was often a 
coward and shrank back from little duties 
and sacrifices. A great help for me in be- 
coming more generous is making the Way 
of the Cross daily. I would not miss it. 


In making my retreat meditations, the 
material offered in the Catholic Action 
class and the little hints from the daily 
Counselor, were a great help. I appre- 
ciate greatly this generous service for 
other souls. The only way to return this 
kindness is to pray sincerely for God’s 
blessing on the work and to s.rive steadily 
for the high ideals that are shown to us 
— through example than through 
words. 


II 


During the various silent hours of self- 
examination on this day I experienced as 
never before in my life what “Truth shall 
make thee free’ means. On the other hand, 
I felt that I lack energy and will, that I 
center too much around my little self. 

In spite of this latter fact, I renew my 
baptismal promises, for only the starting 
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again and again can fit me for my duties 
in the future. 


III 


This last retreat has meant much to me. 
I found that I have improved greatly 
since the previous retreat in conquering 
that phase of human respect you frequent- 
ly allude to as “the American crime” than 
in all my previous existence. Yet such 
close subjective study only makes me see 
many more twisted ideas in my make-up. 

I have discovered that genuine fervor is 

not necessarily a thing than can be felt. If 

one just goes about duties calmly and tries, 

God will work solid virtue all by Himself. 

Consciousness of our great privilege as mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ (that we 
are branches of the Vine, that He is the Head 
and we the members) will bring to each Catho- 
lic the necessity for abiding in Him. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, says St. John 
(15:4), unless it abide in the Vine, so neither 
can we unless we abide in Him. “Without Me 
you can do nothing.” 

We can best relieve the distress of that part 
of the Mystical Body which is corrupted 
through immorality, mixed marriages, fallen- 
aways, and so on, by spreading Catholic Ac- 
tion based on the liturgy. Through it the.com- 
mon man can learn his relationship to God— 
not through philosophy but through the missal, 
the breviary, and ritual. By that means we 
can meet the Holy Father’s demand for Catho- 
lic Action—restoring Christ in our lives and 
then spreading Christian ideas throughout the 
various ramifications of the life about us. 


God loves the service of those who are work- 
ing in partnership with Jesus. 


The Precious Blood 


H. D., 0. S. B. 


A crimson stream, 

Cruel drippings from that day of bitter pain! 
O Bounty Infinite, 

That Self outpours each day for me again! 


O Savior sweet, 
I’m covered o’er with sinful wounds and stains. 
Wash me anew 
With Sacramental Health from out Thy veins. 
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The Magic Song 


THELMA RUDGE 


T was twilight, the balmy air seemed drugged 

with the scent of frangipani and yu-lan, 
Chinese magnolia. At the corner of the Bund, 
which is said to be the most valuable street in 
all Asia, squatted two young beggars. 

Wong Lao, whose years numbered but nine, 
played on his python-skinned fiddle. A strange 
sequence of sound that had come down intact, 
without a written note, from an ancient Chi- 
nese dynasty. 

That persistent minor aria blended with the 
medley of noises that belonged to Shanghai, 
the half suppressed undertone of narrow 
streets and narrow lives—the voice of the Alien 
East that is always strange, mysterious—that 
seems to hold an unspoken threat. 

Lao nudged Wong Lim, his brother, as a 
rickshaw approached. It was a rich man’s 
rickshaw, for four coolies drew it, and a retinue 
of servants followed. 

Lim snatched up the begging-bowl, raced 
after the vehicle, crying in a singsong voice: 

“Give! For the peace of thy ancestors, give!” 

The elderly mandarin, in his embroidered 
robe of yellow silk, waved him away with an 
impatient hand—a soft white hand, that had 
enormously long finger nails which were care- 
fully bound. 


Lim sighed wearily as he rejoined his 
brother. 

“We have fallen on evil days, little Lao. We 
are hungry and we have no rice.” 

“Many rich men do business on the Bund. 
At this hour they seek their homes, and they 


may yet give,” said Lao hopefully. “’Tis 
strange that the rich are so careful with their 
money.” 

“They say the foreign devils are all rich,” 
said Lim, “yet they will not give to a poor 
orphan boy half so generously as do his own 
impoverished countrymen.” 

“Tis a strange city,” murmured Lao. In 
his childish way he tried to fathom the strange 
puzzle of poverty and wealth. 

Shanghai, China’s great port, with its fine 
avenues, lofty buildings, spacious hotels, is one 


of the finest commercial cities in the world. It 
might well be compared to any city of the Oc- 
cident. An address on the Bund is almost a 
business guarantee of integrity. 

Then there is the Nanking Road upon which, 
it is said, all the world walks. There is a leg- 
end that, to meet anyone who lives, it is only 
necessary to loiter along the Nanking Road. 
Sooner or later he will come along. The pa- 
tient Chinese are content to loiter. Time 
means little to them. A week more or less, 
what does it matter? Indolence is in their blood. 
Indolence and placid good humor. 

But there are roads that lead out from the 
beautiful, pompous part of the city into the na- 
tive Shanghai. Chinese Shanghai is immense- 
ly old. There was a village there when old 
Cathay first blossomed forth. In the commer- 
cial world Chinese Shanghai has never been 
very important. But it is rich in legend and 
in dreams. Here, in gloomy, shadowy, odor- 
iferous alleys, the derelicts of life seek forget- 
fulness. 

In these teeming haunts, where there are 
said to be more human souls to the square yard 
than in any other spot on earth, famine and dis- 
tress are always present. Men are poor—des- 
perately poor. From there come starving beg- 
gars who whine for a handful of rice, who 
crawl to some Mandarin’s garden to slake their 
thirst at a splashing fountain. 

“It is two dawns since we ate,” sighed little 
Lao. 

“And then it was only number nine rice, but 
still rice. I earned a yen by mending the 
broken wheel of a traveler’s rickshaw.” 

“And our friend Teh Hur remembered to 
pluck some tender bamboo shoots. They made 
a very good salad. I shall miss my Teh Hur.” 

“Soon I shall be as big as Teh Hur. It is 
true that he is more than twenty years, but 
already I have seen fourteen summers. I shall 
soon be well again, little brother. The pain 
in my chest will disappear. I shall be again 
strong enough to draw a rickshaw; then we 
shall eat often.” 


oe tet oe ee ee oe Ot UDO 
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Lim smiled at the youngster, but Lao noticed 
that the smile was only on his lips; it did not 
shine in his eyes. 

“JT shall miss our honorable friend,” sighed 
Lao. “The gods have given him the gift of 
happiness. 

“Yes. He is only a coolie, but when he sings 
to us I forget my hunger. When he tells stories 
of his wanderings with the foreign devils, he 
enchants. 

“Now he has again become the servant of the 
foreign devils. He goes on a journey. He says 
they are hard, that they have no politeness, that 
in some ways they are as children, yet, he al- 
ways goes with them.” 

“He has the Wanderlust. 
magic song,” said Lim. 

“He told me he found his happiness in the 
wind,” said Lao wonderingly. He spoke of a 
magic song, which he said came on the wind 
to each one of us, if our ears are attuned to its 
whisper.” 

“Pay not too much heed to his ravings, little 
one. He speaks from the heart of a poet.” 

“There were different songs for different 
people,” the child continued. “To each one, 
sooner or later, comes his own song, but some- 
times his ears are dull, he hears it not. Then 
he goes through life with a sad heart. When 
it comes, if you are ready for it, it will surge 
into your heart as tempestuous billows break 
in foam on the shore of the sea. It will sing in 
your soul, and it will change your life. These 
things he told me. 

“He tells strange tales, his lips shape flowery 
language. 

“Yet none of his tales are as strange as the 
one you told me this morning.” 

“Which tale was that?” asked Lim in sur- 
prise. 

“You said a foreign devil came by and told 
you about one who peaches a strange philoso- 
phy. No foreign devil is to be wholly trusted. 
It was, of course, but a tale.” 

“The man had not the eyes of a liar. 
himself believed this story.” 

“It is very strange. J] have thought much 
about it as I sat here and played to these hard- 
hearted ones who pass by. That story, Brother, 
made music in my heart. Mayhap I have found 


It is to him his 


He 
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my magic song.... But....mayhap you under- 
stood not the foreigner aright.” 

“Tis true I speak little English and the man 
spoke our tongue in a way that was hard to 
follow. I can not remember all the story, but 
the man’s name is Jesu, and he is a great man 
among the foreign devils.” 

“A really great man?” 

“He is the greatest of the great.” 

“Now I know it is but a tale, for their great- 
est is their king.” 

“They call this one the King of Kings.” 

“Old Foo Lang, who owns the Green Dragon 
tea shop, says it only takes an ermine cloak to 
make a king. He taught me.a little ditty. 
Listen.” 

Lao sang in a piping voice, his almond eyes 
twinkling with childish merriment: 

“Once twenty coolies went to swim, 
And also twenty kings. 

A playful wizard mixed their things, 
And made the coolies into kings. 
The clothing fitted all so well, 


Alas! thereafter none could tell 
The coolies from the kings.” 


“T like better ‘The Song of the Indian 
Night,’” Lao went on. “It is a pretty song 
which Tem Tur taught me. He learned it when 
he traveled to Kashmir as a servant on a rich 
man’s yacht.” 

“This king of the foreigners is very different 
from any other.” 

“Tell me again about him. He must be a very 
rich man. Some of these foreigners have the 
art of conversation. How they talk! But you 
have always refused to have speech with them.” 

“It is no virtue to talk. Even parrots and 
monkeys chatter. The greater art is to listen. 
I listened to this man’s words about their Great 
Teacher. Although He is so great, He scorns 
not the poor. He heals the sick. He told men to 
love their enemies. He told them they should 
do unto others as they wished others to do unto 
them, and.... He loved little children.” 

“Even a little beggar boy like me?” 

“Yes.” 

“There was more?” 

“TI forget the rest.” 

Lao sat thoughtful for a time. 
a tale,”’ he decided. 
these things.” 


“It is is but 
“The foreign devils do not 
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“Foolish one! All the foreigners are His 
servants.” 

“How can one tell who are His servants?” 

“They call themselves Christians.” 

“Where does this so great Jesu dwell?” 

“Alas! I know not. He died, the man said, 
on Friday. For some strange reason I can not 
comprehend he called the day Good Friday.” 

“Friday, and to-day is Saturday,” mused 
Lao. 

“The foreigners hold a celebration. for three 
days.” 

“You mean they mourn His passing as is 
their custom.” 

“I know not. I could not comprehend. But 
this Great One is so powerful that He made 
Himself live again after death. He can still 
heal if one has faith.” 

“Then mayhap He could heal your chest, 
Lim.” 

“T have not the faith, little Lao.” 

“These foreign devils who are His followers, 
do they the things He taught?” 

“Foolish one! How else could they call them- 
selves Christians?” 

Lao sat silent for a long time. 
listlessly on his two-stringed fiddle, 
watched the passing traffic. 

Rickshaws, to which humans were harnessed 
like animals; coolies, whose shoulder-yokes 
supported loaded hampers, trotted by.... An 
occasional motor car... Carts drawn by the 
shaggy horses of the north.... A European, 
garbed in morning coat and grey pin-striped 
trousers, a costume too hot for the day, an- 
swered the beggars’ pleas with a muttered oath. 

A group of tourists came by. They were 
talking excitedly of the bazaars they had vis- 
ited—bazaars that were piled high with gleam- 
ing silks and soft-sheened rugs. But they were 
too absorbed in their own affairs, or else their 
ears were accustomed to the beggar’s cry. They 
passed, and the begging-bowl was still empty. 

A friendly beggar, his clothing ragged, very 
dirty, flung the boys a cheery greeting as he 
went by. Then Sing Lee, Weaver of Mats, came 
by. Lao held out the bowl. 

“Give! For the peace of thy ancestors, 
give!” he whined. 

But, although Sin Lee had known the Wong 
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as he 
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brothers all their lives, he passed without so 
much as a glance. He had forgotten the time 
when he himself was poor. Lately his little 
shop was well patronized by tourists. Sing Lee 
was growing rich. 

Suddenly Lao picked up his fiddle, jumped to 
his feet. 

“Brother, to-night we shall eat much rice,” 
he cried. “I go—I know not for how long—but 
I return with rice.” 

“What are you saying, infant?” 

“An idea, sent on the night breeze, has found 
a lodging in my head,” he laughed. “Wait for 
me here. I will hurry.” m 

He rushed down the street as fast as his legs 
would carry him. He raced on until he was in 
the heart of the European section. He paused 
to watch the lighted river boats which flecked 
the Whangpoo, that yellow river which seemed 
to crawl along like a golden snake. 

Lao was going to the home of one Bronson, a 
banker, who was said to be the richest foreign 
devil in Shanghai. Surely, he reasoned, this 
man would be a follower of the Great Teacher. 

But the rich foreigner would not condescend 
to talk with a poor beggar boy. He would have 
to attract his attention by entertaining him 
some way. Ah, he would sing that song that 
Teh Hur had taught him. The one called “The 
Song of the Indian Night.” 

When he reached the rich man’s house, the 
gate had been fastened for the night. He 
peered through the iron rails and saw the gate- 
keeper. 

“This is the house of the greatest foreigner 
in our most miserable city, is it not?” he asked. 

“It is. But what is that to you? Be off! We 
want no beggars around here.” 

“T have come to mourn with him. I have—” 

“Be off, you vagabond! There is no one dead 
here.” 

“I have come to mourn with him as do the 
foreigners,” persisted Lao. “Is not the great 
banker a Christian?” 

“He is. Be off, before I throw something at 
you.” 

Lao walked on,-then sat down in the shadow 
of the wall to think. This was the house, but 
there was no getting past that gateman. The 
high wall ran round the grounds. The child 
walked on studying it. At last he came to a 
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large tree up which he could easily climb. A 
limb of the tree stretched over into the garden. 

He climbed the tree quickly, cautiously 
moved along the branch, then dropped down. 
He landed in the middle of a mulberry bush. He 
picked himself up, shaken a little, but not much 
hurt. 

The night was dark; the moon, casting the 
fronds of the palms in grotesque silhouettes, 
had not yet risen sufficiently to disperse the 
night shadows of the garden. Lao hurried 
along the winding path that led to the red- 
roofed house. 

He paused once to drink from a splashing 
fountain, and again to stare into a huge lotus 
pool. In its moonlit depths he could see frogs. 
He was tempted to stay and play awhile, then 
he remembered the rice he had promised his 
brother. 

Lao went boldly up to the front door, found 
a knocker shaped like a dragon, and knocked 
loudly. Presently the door swung open. The 
child stared round-eyed at the liveried servant. 
The man was so impressive that Lao wondered 
if he were the banker. 

“I would have speech with the so honorable 
banker,” he murmured. 

The butler eyed him with a stony stare. 

“What are you doing here, you ragged little 
beggar?” he growled. 

At the gruff voice and glassy stare, Lao grew 
flustered. 

“I am come to mourn with him the passing 
of the Great One. I am come to share his hon- 
orable rice,” he quavered. 

“What the dickens... .” 

“See, I bring my fiddle. I will play. I will 
sing. This baseborn one seeks to please the 
banker. Then, perchance he will tell me more 
about the Great Mandarin, the Sen Sung, who 
is so respected among the foreigners.” 

“The kid’s crazy,” soliloquized the butler. 
“Can’t understand how he got into the 
grounds.” 

Lao caught the word. Crazy. His eyes shone 
with delight. If this stupid foreign devil 
thought him mad, then surely he would gain 
easy access to the house. Was not everyone 
kind to the unfortunate one whose wits were 
wandering among the gods? 

He clapped his hands gleefully, then stepped 
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across the threshold. 
Bronson,” he cried. 

“You cheeky little brat!” growled the man. 
A hard, horny hand shot out and soundly 
boxed Lao’s ears. He was roughly propelled 
through the doorway. 

“Be off with you! Don’t let me catch you 
hanging around here, or I’ll call the police.” 

The door slammed shut. Little Lao stared 
at the closed portal with tear-filled eyes. He 
wandered along a path, neither knowing nor 
caring where he went. Presently he found him- 
self entering a courtyard which was dimly lit 
with coloured lanterns. 

The court was banked with beds of flowers. 
In the center was a pond where lovely, ivory 
lotus buds floated. Gazing down into the carp- 
filled depths of the pool was a man dressed in 
the conventional grey tweed of the European 
business man. 

Lao paused, this must be the banker. Noise- 
lessly he glided into the shadow of a mulberry 
bush. On the stillness of the night there arose 
the haunting minor wail of a fiddle, then a 
childish voice, high pitched but very sweet, 
broke into song. 

The banker started, stared at the bush, then 
stood very still listening to the “The Song of 
the Indian Night.” When the last plaintive 
chord had died away, there was a hushed 
silence. It lasted so long that Lao began to 
tremble with apprehension. 

“Who sings so sweetly?” asked Bronson at 
last. 

Lao emerged diffidently. The banker stared 
at him in surprise. ' 

“Well, well! How did you get in here?” 

“T came over the wall, honorable sir, by way 
of the big tree.” 

“Um.... Why did you come? Who are you?” 

“IT am Wong Lao. We are hungry, Lim and 
I, and thou art a Christian.” 

“Eh! Now what the... .” 


“Only this morning a foreigner explained to 
my so unworthy brother the code of the Chris- 
tians. How the Great Teacher Who died on 
Friday taught you to do unto others as you 
would wish others to do unto you. I am very 
hungry.... and....” 

“Yes, go on. What is all this about any- 
way?” 


“Take me to the so great 
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“It came to me suddenly this nightfall, when 
the wind blew cold on the corner and I felt all 
hollow inside, that, if the great banker should 
become a beggar and spend many unprofitable 
hours on the corner of the Bund, he would wish 
others to give him rice, and money.... So, 
therefore, the great Bronson, being a Christian, 
would do even so unto me... I am come, miser- 
able baseborn one that I am, to share your hon- 
orable rice.” 

Bronson stared at the child with an odd ex- 
pression on his face. He stood so long without 
speaking that little Lao grew very apprehen- 
sive. 

“A thousand pardons, most honorable Sir,” 
he quavered, “if my foolish heart has made a 
mistake. They told me you were a Christian. 
A follower of the great Jesu Sen Sung, but 
mayhap they spoke falsely, mayhap you are 
not one of His servants.” 

“No, little Lao, I am not one of His serv- 
ants,” said the man musingly. 

The child turned and was stumbling blindly 
away when the man called him back. 

“Of course I should have known,” said Lao 
in a tear-choked voice, “that so great a banker 
could not be anyone’s servant.” 

“Wait, Lao. It is true, that, in a way, I am 
one of His followers, but I had almost forgot- 
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ten it. However, from now on, I think I shall 
be a better servant. Come with me.” 

Bronson led the way through an open French 
window into the dining room. Lao stared round: 
eyed at the velvety carpet, the rich tapestries, 
the delicate vases, the fantastic lanterns. Then 
his hungry eyes glued themselves to the table. 

In the center was a silver dish piled high 
with fruit. From silver-covered dishes issued 
savory smells. 

“TI may eat your honorable rice?” 
eagerly. 

“Rice? Sure, rice and anything else you 
want.... Parkins,” he ordered as the impres- 
sive butler appeared, “‘set another place. And 
when this young gentleman leaves, he will take 
with him a basket of food. Tell the cook to 
prepare it.” 

“Very good, Sir,” replied the servant. 
impassive face was expressionless. 

“After dinner, Lao, we shall have a talk 
You must tell me more about this brother of 
yours. Perhaps I can find him some work to 
do. Then, when that basket is empty, you must 
visit me again. I think we two are going to be 
great friends.” 

“It was, after all, my magic song,” mur- 
mured Lao. 


he asked 
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Benedict, the Last Roman Hero 
A Story for Youth 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


(Concluded) 


T. BENEDICT has been dead nearly four- 

teen hundred years. It is hard for us to 
think back so long a time. Yet when we study 
history, we see that every kingdom and empire 
and ruling government and great family exist- 
ing at that time has long since died out and 
been practically forgotten. 

Knowing this, we can see what a miracle of 
Divine Providence it is that the Order which 
St. Benedict founded has not only not died out, 
but has grown and spread and been strength- 
ened with the passing of centuries. 


Its members have done wonderful things. In 
the days when countries like France, Germany, 
England were nothing but wildernesses inhabit- 
ed by wild barbarians, sons of St. Benedict 
went there, converted these nations, built mon- 
asteries, and showed the people how to live 
like civilized people—to cultivate fields, build 
cities, and live according to good laws. 


The people quickly came to love the life of 
those Benedictines and the Church of which 


they were members and apostles. Thousands 
upon thousands of men and women took up 
the life; monasteries covered those countries, 
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especially in the great Middle Ages, by which 
time all of Europe was Catholic. 

Of course, figures—accurate figures—are 
hard to get for so huge a thing, but some have 
put forth these following to indicate what glory 
has surrounded the Order of St. Benedict. Of 
the sons of this great man there have been over 
thirty Popes, the greatest being St. Gregory 
the Great and St. Gregory VII, also called St. 
Hildebrand; over 200 Cardinals, 1660 Arch- 
bishops, 4,000 Bishops, and thousands of 
Saints. Up to the fourteenth century the Or- 
der had enrolled among its members 20 em- 
perors, 10 empresses, 47 kings, and 50 queens. 
For hundreds of years practically all the re- 
ligious and many of the saints were Benedic- 
tines. Many of the names we are familiar with 
now are names of these Saints—William, Hugh, 
Robert, etc. 

To-day the Order is still flourishing all over 
the world, though not anything in number as 
in the ages of faith. In 1930 there were 9,070 
monks and 14,701 nuns of the Order. By this 
time these numbers are certainly around 10,000 
and 15,000 respectively. 

Monte Cassino, where St. Benedict estab- 
lished his Order in 529, though destroyed in 
many wars, has always been rebuilt, and still 
exists as the cradle of the Benedictine Order. 


We will end by telling of the promises God 
is said to have made to St. Benedict: 


1. Thy Order shall flourish till the end of 
the world. 


2. Towards the end of the world it will be 
remarkable for its faithfulness to Rome (the 
Pope), and by its means many will be kept in 
the faith. 


3. All who die persevering in thy Order 
shall be saved. 


4. Anyone who persecutes thy Order and 
does not repent of his sin shall depart this life 
by a terrible and early death. 


5. All who love thy Order shall die a good 
death. 


THE END 


Desire God; long for Him—this is the rec- 
ipe for sainthood. 
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The Burgdorf Children’s Festival 


MARIE WIDMER 


VERY year, in the month of roses, Burg- 

dorf, near Berne, Switzerland, celebrates 
its traditional children’s festival, the so-called 
Solennitét. On that day of days the little thir- 
teenth century town casts aside all worries and 
cares. Old and young rejoice together; the 
former, reliving treasured memories of youth; 
the latter, simply aware of their emotions of 
exultant happiness. 


At eight o’clock in the morning the chimes of 
the Gothic parish church ring out their glad 
message that it is time for the children to start 
on their cortége. The cadets’ band, the muni- 
cipal band, and the drum- and fife corps now 
lead the festively clad children, about 1600 in 
all, through the picturesque streets of old Burg- 
dorf, up to the church. All the girls are dressed 
in white and each and every one carries a 
bouquet of flowers. Primary grade pupils who 
have in the past school year memorized a given 
number of psalms are now publicly rewarded. 
Then follows a program of Lieder: beautiful 
folk songs, masterfully taught and splendidly 
rendered, and a high school senior delivers an 
address. 

The afternoon brings the main celebration, 
and the parade at this time is as colorful as it 
is varied. The boys’ drum- and fife corps has 
donned medieval garb, and the tiniest marchers 
are literally buried in a forest of flowers, flags, 
and ancient war weapons. Costumed groups are 
interspersed here and there. The older girls, 
robed in snowy white, carry garlands of flowers 
with charming dignity, and the boys assert 
their approaching manhood in gymnast’s or 
cadet’s attire. 


The parade winds its way to the Schiitzen- 
matte, historic festive grounds of the Burg- 
dorfers, and there, in full view of the turreted 
castle begins the main program. Dances, gym- 
nastic numbers, and songs are the children’s of- 
ferings to the grown-ups, and at 5 P. M. the 
latter turn host with a delicious supper. A 
merry-go-round and other attractions are much 
anticipated providers of fun and at 7:30 P. M. 
the cortége back to town ends the happy day. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Notes of Interest 
Benedictine 


—The Oblate, a monthly leaflet that is printed at 
St. John’s Abbey in Minnesota for the Secular Oblates 
of St. Benedict who are affiliated with that Abbey, 
has the following note with reference to the transfer 
of the Catholic University of Peking in China to the 
Society of the Divine Word: 


“It may interest our readers that the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking in China, which was founded and 
conducted by the American Benedictines for the last 
eight years, has been officially transferred to the North 
American .Province of the Society of the Divine Word 
which has its headquarters at Techny, Illinois. The 
transfer was made during the last month by the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, and 
will go into effect at the end of this scholastic year. 


“It was on account of the University of Peking that 
Father Abbot, (the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutch, O. S. B.,) 
recently went to Rome. A crisis had arisen in its 
financial affairs and it was necessary to take counsel 
with the Holy See, at whose request the American 
Benedictines established the University. The financial 
condition of the American abbeys, all of which have 
been hard hit by the economic depression and other mis- 
fortunes and the very existence of some of which has 
been endangered; their lack of that thorough organiza- 
tion for the collecting of funds from the faithful, which 
professedly missionary organizations have developed in 
the course of years, made it very doubtful whether they 
could raise the money necessary to maintain the Uni- 
versity, which had expanded so rapidly into a large 
institution and required many tens of thousands of 
dollars annually for its maintenance. As Father Abbot 
did not think it possible for the American abbeys to 
guarantee the raising of this large amount of money 
at the present time, it was thought best to transfer the 
University to the Fathers of the Divine Word, which is 
a missionary congregation and has, therefore, a more 
thorough and efficient organization for the collecting 
of fands from the faithful. The Benedictine Fathers 
hope the efforts of the Fathers of the Divine Word will 
meet with a generous response by American Catholics 
and that the University will produce the great results 
expected from it by the Holy See for the Church in 
China. 

“The labors and sacrifices of the Benedictines for 
the University have not been in vain. As an institu- 
tion of higher learning the University has been a 
decided success. In less than ten years the Fathers 
have won the confidence of the Chinese people. This is 
evident from the fact that during the last year the 
University had an enrollment of twelve hundred stu- 
dents. The Chinese Government, moreover, has ap- 
proved its efforts by giving it official recognition as a 
school of higher studies. The work of the Benedictines 
has also been appreciated by the Most Reverend Cleso 
Constantini, Apostolic Delegate to China. In a con- 
ference with Father Abbot in Rome he earnestly ex- 
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pressed the wish that the Benedictines might remain 
and initiate some other work in the Orient, for which 
the genius of their Order peculiarly fits them. Father 
Abbot gave the matter serious consideration and asked 
the Very Reverend Prior Basil Stegmann, O. S. B., 
of this abbey, who joined the Catholic University last 
December in the capacity of Prior, to give a report on 
the prospects for such an undertaking at the present 
time. According to this report another undertaking 
seems inadvisable just now. Hence both Prior Basil 
and Frater Terence, who left for China in 1931, will 
return to St. John’s during the summer.” 

—Father Edward Chrisman, O. S. B., of New 
Subiaco Abbey in Arkansas, who finished his course 
of theology in Rome and then went to the Catholic 
University of Peking, has returned to his monastic 
home in Arkansas. 

—This fall Conception Abbey, which is now round- 
ing out the sixtieth year of its establishment, will add 
to its four-year high school and four-year college 
course also a four-year course in theology. The twig 
that was transplanted from Engelberg in Switzerland 
to Missouri’s fertile soil has grown to a sturdy tree 
that yields abundant fruit. The high school and col- 
lege course are accredited. A number of priests of 
the Abbey have parishes with the care of souls; quite 
a few are also laboring among the Sioux Indians in 
the Dakotas. The spiritual direction of the convent 
of Perpetual Adoration at Clyde, which is not far 
distant, is likewise under the jurisdiction of the Abbey. 

—The Rt. Rev. Bernard Menges, O. S. B., Ph. D., 
Abbot of St. Bernard’s Abbey, Cullman, Alabama, for 
twenty-nine years, died of a heart attack on the morn- 
ing of June 6. The funeral was held on June 9. Abbot 
Bernard was born in Bavaria on Dec. 11, 1866. In 
1882 he came to America to prepare himself for the 
priesthood in the Benedictine Order. Having finished 
his preparatory studies, he entered the novitiate at St. 
Vincent’s Archabbey in 1888 and on July 11, 1889, 
pronounced his first vows. As a cleric Abbot Bernard 
affiliated with the new foundation at Cullman. His 
ordination took place on July 19, 1892. Upon the death 
of his uncle, the Rt. Rev. Benedict Menges, first Ab- 
bot of Cullman, the chapter members of the community 
convened on July 20, 1904, and elected Father Bernard 
as their second Abbot. While progress in the South 
was slow, and not without opposition, it was steady; 
the community grew, an accredited school is flourish- 
ing, and a firm foundation has been laid for future de- 
velopment. We commend to God the soul of the de- 
parted Father and beg Divine Providence to place over 
the bereaved monastic family another Father for the 
guidance of its destinies. 

—The Benedictine Educational Association, which 
will meet at St. John’s Abbey from June 30 to July 2, 
follows immediately after the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Convention at St. Paul. 

—Sister M. Theresa Brentano, O. S. B., of Mt. St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, who on June 
12 received from the University of Kansas the degree 
of doctor of Philosophy in English, is the first to be so 

(Continued on page 92) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. ; 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. _ 

No name need be signed to the question. ’ 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. ; 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot given in this column. : 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GrRaIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





NOTE: The questioner from Chicago, Illinois s} vuld 
either write to or call on Rev. Mother M. Imelda, 
0. S. B. at 7430 Ridge Ave., of your own city. May we 
request the questioner from Grand Rapids, Michigan 
to please read the article on “Demoniacal Possession,” 
as found in Volume XII of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
under the heading of “Possession.” 


Would it be proper tw take the name Juliet at the 
time of confirmation? 

The name Juliet is only another form of the name 
Julia and there are many Saints of that name. 


Was the temple in Jerusalem at the time of Christ 
the one built by King Solomon? 

The temple built by Solomon about 1000 B. C. was 
destroyed by Nabuchodonosor in 588 B. C. and in 516 
B. C. was rebuilt by Zorobabel and was restored again 
by Herod in the time of Christ. 


Is it true that the author of the “Bells of Shandon” 
was a priest? 

Yes, it is true. The “Bells of Shandon” had as 
author Rev. Francis Sylvester Mahony. He was also 
known as Father Prout. 


Would it be proper to say that the four Gospels are 
the most important part of the Bible? 

Such a statement would neither be incorrect nor 
irreverent. Whilst it is true that the Bible is the 
Word of God and that all parts of it are sacred, yet it 
is true that the four Gospels are the most important 
part of the Bible, since they deal with the history of 
Our Divine Saviour Himself. The Doctors of the 
Church are all unanimous in declaring the four Gospels 
the all-important part of the Sacred Scriptures. 

What is the meaning of the word “phylacteries” as 
found in the twenty-third chapter of Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel? 

The phylacteries were two small square cases of 
leather. One of these was worn on the forehead and 
the other on the left arm during prayer. These phylac- 
teries contained narrow strips of parchment on which 
were copied certain passages from Holy Writ. 


Did Joseph Piazzi, the noted astronomer, belong to 
any religious order? 
Giuseppe Piazzi was a member of the Theatines. 


Is Kitty derived from the name Catherine? 

Yes, Kitty is the English form for Catherine. 
But in Scotland Kitty is considered a contraction of the 
name Christina. 


Is a martyr one who necessarily dies in defence of 
some particular question of faith? 

If you mean by some “particular question of faith” 
& specific dogma or teaching of our religion you would 


considerably narrow down the true meaning of martyr- 
dom. For one may rightly be called a martyr who dies 
in defence of some Christian virtue or some law of 
the Church. Thus, Saint John the Baptist who died in 
the defence of purity and Saint John Nepomucene who 
gave his life defending the seal of the confessional are 
both styled martyrs. 


What was the preren of Palestine at the time 
of Our Lord and many people were in Jerusalem? 

In round numbers the population of Palestine at the 
time of Christ was 5,000,000 of whom about 1,000,000 
lived in Jerusalem. 


Is it true that so many anchorites took up their abode 
in Egypt because that was the place where the Infant 
Savior took refuge from Herod? 

Yes, the fact that Our Lord took refuge from Herod 
in Egypt is one of the most powerful reasons why so 
many holy men took up their residence there. The writ- 
ings of many historians of that iod show clearly 
that the reason you mention compelled many holy men 
to become hermits and anchorites in Egypt. 


Is there a division amongst the fallen angels in hell 
which corresponds to the nine choirs of angels? 

The generally accepted opinion amongst theologians 
is to the effect that oe of each of the choirs were 
amongst the fallen and hence there would be a division 
amongst the latter similar to the angels in heaven. 


What is the difference in the quality of the knowl- 
edge of God which the saints enjoy and which the 
Christians on earth possess? 

In heaven the saints and angels have an immediate 
knowledge of God in the beatific vision, whilst the 
faithful on earth know God by means of the works of 
God and His word was given to us by revelation. 


Some time ago I heard mention of the “four great 
Doctors of the eastern and western Church.” Who 
were they? 

The four great Doctors of the Greek, or eastern 
Church, were Saints Athanasius, Basil, Gregory and 
John Chrysostom. The four great Doctors of the 
Latin, or western Church, were Saints Ambrose, Au- 
gustine, Jerome and Gregory the Great. 


What is meant by the expression the “Reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament” which I read some time ago? 

By “Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament” is meant 
the practice of preserving the consecrated hosts in the 
tabernacle for the sake of the sick, for the communion 
of the faithful and the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Does the wording of the Apostles Creed as we now 
recite it actually come from the time of the Apostles? 

As far as the essence or mattér contained in the 
Apostles Creed is concerned, the profession of faith 
under that name actually comes from the Apostles. 
The precise wording of the creed as we now have it, 
however, comes from about the year 600. 


Is there any shrine of note at Oxford, England? 

Oxford, England contains one of the chief shrines of 
that country, namely, the shrine of Saint Frideswide. 
At the present time the Catholics of Oxford have re- 
organized the pilgrimage to the Saint’s shrine on her 
Feast Day, October 9th. 

May the name Jocelyn be given in Baptism? 

Yes, Saint Jocelyn was Bishop of Glasgow and he is 
commemorated on March 17th. 
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Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
a * —% ht via Fort Totten, N. D. 
ildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to St. Ann’s 
Mirtion, Belcourt, N. D. Express and freight via 
Rolla, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
O. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz 0. S. B. Mail to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, 8S. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Highmore, S. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., ‘and Rev. Richard 
<> , 0. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, 
S. xpress and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





VACATION DAYS 

How quiet it is! The mission buildings stand, silent- 
ly broiling in the ardent midsummer sun, which some- 
times reaches 110 in the Dakotas. Only a handful of 
children are about—orphans, or those who live too 
far from their parents. The lusty cries and shouts of 
school days are absent, and the little ones who are 
left do not make much noise. The good Sisters are hav- 
ing a period of quiet and rest; some of them have 
gone home to the mother house for their annual retreat, 
and when these return, those remaining will go. 

Sister looks a little sadly into her classroom, and 


feels just a little lonely as she looks at the silent desks, 
peopled not so long ago by lively little boys and girls, 
whose hardest task was, to sit quietly. Perhaps it is 
harder for the Indian children than for the white 
children, because the call of the wild and the free was 


in their blood for so many generations; so the mis- 
sionaries have wisely apportioned their school-time 
and working time to half days—a half day at school, 
and a half day working and doing chores. This suits 
their restless natures much better than all-day sessions. 
The work of civilizing and Christianizing the Indians 
is a tremendous task, and our missionaries have labored 
at it like giants; little by little their faithful efforts 
are bearing fruit. The Indian child of to-day will be 
the man or woman of to-morrow, educated, enlight- 
end, God-fearing. The dance hall, gambling den and 
drinking place still claim more of the adults than they 
should, but counterbalancing these, there are many 
good, sober-thinking Indians, who are true to their 
Faith and their God, and live as Christians should— 
thanks to the tireless labors of the missionary. 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 

Father Damian writes that the two machines which 
were sent out to the Mission about three weeks ago, 
were received in good order, and with great rejoicing. 
One of them went into the sewing room, and the other 
was placed in the meetinghouse where the Indian ladies 
convene every Wednesday to do their sewing. These 
machines were purchased by readers of THE GRAIL, 
and the Indian children unite in thanking all these good 
benefactors, who are making it possible to speed up 
the much necessary sewing that has to be done con- 
stantly for so many children. 





We are now gathering together the funds for @ 
fourth machine; as soon as the amount is at hand 
together with the freight, a machine will be purchased 
at once and shipped out to the Mission. Six are need- 
ed, and at present the treasury contains some two dol 
lars and sixty-five cents toward the purchase of the 
fourth machine; any donation will be welcome, how- 
ever small; one lady sent 25¢. We thank her very 
much; it helps to build up the fund; a man sent 
$2.00. Some send in old gold and broken jewelry; this 
is sold and the proceeds added to the fund. Also the 
proceeds from tin foil. Send donations to Clare Hamp- 
ton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


The trees that were planted around the Mission in 
March, are doing well, and these, together with those 
which were planted in other years—that is—those 
which survived the killing droughts—will soon provide 
a nice, shady place for the Indian boys and girls to 
play. They will thus learn to appreciate the beauty 
of trees and shrubs around their own homes. The Mis- 
sion carpenter and his five boy assistants have been 
putting up fences around the Mission buildings to pro- 
tect the trees and grass. They are making splendid 
progress in their work, and take an intense interest 
in it; they each have a set of tools, and take pride 
in caring for them, and placing them on the special 
rack which each one has in the carpenter shop. 

The weather has been dry and windy, and the mis- 
sionary reads of the floods and excessive rains in other 
parts of the country, and wishes the moisture were 
more evenly distributed, and that some of those big 
clouds would drift over Marty and bring some good 
rains for the crops. 

How Kola Chapter, a club of white girls, holds an 
Indian baby shower every year, and the gifts are 
made up into layettes for the babies on the reserva- 
tions. Other clubs might hold such showers, and thus 
help the poor Indians, as well as enjoy themselves. 
Chicago seems to be a stronghold of people interested 
in the missions. A number of ladies give card parties 
and charge an entrance fee, which money is after- 
wards sent to St. Paul’s Mission. So many women 
play bridge; why could not a bridge party be given 
once a month by these groups, charging a small fee, 
which could be sent to Father Sylvester, thus assuring 
him a steady source of revenue? Cash lottoes also are 
a very successful form of entertainment for Mission 
benefits. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Father Justin has obtained a music teacher for his 
children, and at the close of school, they made a very 
creditable showing at the piano, during the entertain- 
ment which was given—Paderewskis in the making, 
Father calls them. The Indian children have a natural 

(Continued on page 92) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS :—You and I belong 
to the same great, strong, wonderful church that Jesus 
made, and for which the glorious Apostles died. And 
since their time millions have died for the Faith be- 
cause they would not leave the Church that Jesus made. 

Even now, in many parts of the world, Catholics are 
being put to death because they love Jesus of Nazareth. 
Here where you live, no one will kill you because you 
are a Catholic, but they will try to do many other 
things to you. They will make fun of you and of 
Catholic practices when you are listening, they will 
coax you to go to their Sunday schools, and tell you 
they will give you candy or ice cream or automobile 
rides if you will go to their churches. -But you must 
be strong and firm and remember that Jesus made 
only one church, and that all the other churches were 
made hundreds of years after the death of Jesus by 
men who did not want to do as Jesus said but wanted 
churches of their own. Often think of the Apostles 
and the millions of other martyrs and be ready, like 
them, to die rather than give up your church, which is 
the Church of God, and you must be proud that you 
are Catholics and soldiers of Christ. 

You know that Confirmation is a sacrament that 
makes us strong and perfect Christians and soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, and you must remember that saving 
your soul is the big and only business of life. You 
have only one soul. If you lose that, everything is lost. 


EXPRESSION LESSON 

It may be your good fortune to have an opportunity 
to take part in a Fourth-of-July program, and if you 
should be looking about to find a suitable selection to 
read, it may be that the following would suit your 
fancy. It teaches reverence to the flag and was pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript when the flag con- 
tained many less stars than now,— 


THE DEAR OLD FLAG 


Drawn, like the rest, to the window, 
While the rallying drums passed by, 
With the Stars and Stripes above them, 
Appealing to ear and eye,— 


And stirring the depths of feeling 

In every thoughtful heart, 

When one cannot speak for its throbbing, 
And the witness tear drops start,— 


I saw ‘mid the group of children 
Who had silently left their play, 


One little lad whose bearing 
I have oft recalled to-day. 


He stood near his little playmates, 
In careless ease and grace, 

And radiant health and beauty 
Met in his boyish face. 


With an earnest. impulsive gesture, 
When the dear old flag came nigh, 
Was his little cap uplifted, 

As though a king passed by. 


’Twas a simple act, yet its meaning 
Was fraught with reverence true; 
And from my heart I blessed him, 
And prayed God bless him, too. 


No need to ask of the future 

What his manhood prime shall be, 
Whose childhood bears his country’s flag 
Such reverent loyalty. 


God bless the boy and his mother 
Whom he honored thus to-day, 
And grant that e’er our nation’s flag 
In peace resume its sway. 


ON CIRCUS DAY 


The day the circus passes by, 
My sister acts so very shy;~ ~ 
She’s ’fraid of elephants, and she 
Just hides and cuddles up to me. 


But when the lion gives a growl 
That makes old Fido howl and howl, 
I’m glad that sister’s there with me— 
I cuddle up to her, you see! 
—Frances Harriman. 


BIBLE VERSES 


Be not quickly angry; for anger resteth in the 
bosom of a fool. 

Delight in the Lord, and He will give thee the re- 
quests of thy heart. 

It shall go well with him that feareth the Lord, and 
in the days of his end he shall be blessed. 

Many are the scourges of the sinner, but mercy shall 
encompass him that hopeth in the Lord. 





THE GRAIL 


FROM SHEPHERD BOY TO MARTYR 
From the German by Fr. Patrick, O. S. B. 


Come with me to France and hear the story of a 
little shepherd boy who lived more than a hundred years 
ago. 

From his seventh year little Peter Chanel had to 
watch a small flock of sheep for his father. Every 
morning he had to get up early. His mother would ask 
him if he had said his morning prayers. Then she 
would give him a basket in which was enough bread for 
the whole day, and would tell him to be a good boy. 

Peter went joyfully along with the sheep and his 
faithful companion, Sultan. Sultan, as you will have 
guessed, was the dog, which understood almost better 
than his young master how to handle the sheep. At 
noon Peter shared his bread faithfully with Sultan. 
It was not tiresome out in the meadow. Other little 
boys often came to Peter and then they could play to- 
gether. Peter would build an altar and imitate the 
ceremonies of the church and often gave a talk to his 
companions, repeating what he had heard in church 
on Sunday. Before leading the sheep back in the 
evening Peter would pick a bunch of flowers to place 
before the crucifix at home. 

When the winter came, Peter was sent to school. 
As the distance however was great and the way was 
often almost impassable because of deep snow and 
heavy rain Peter could not attend school every day. 
Therefore he did not gain real profit from his studies. 
In the Spring he had to lead the sheep to pasture again 
and did not go any more to the school. At that time 
France did not yet have a law requiring all children 
to attend school regularly. 

At an early age Peter went for the first time to 
confession. Afterwards he knelt before the altar and 
thanked God that He had forgiven him his sins. Then 
he hastened light-heartedly home. 


During the following winter Peter went to school 
again. But he could not learn much because he could 
not go often enough. His parents could not instruct 
him because they had not had the opportunity of an 
education when they were children. 


The good parish priest came to the help of the poor 
boy. He met him often in the pasture. The priest 
was well pleased with the wide-awake little shepherd. 
The pastor had founded two schools in the parish, one 
for boys and one for girls, and in his house he set aside 
two rooms for good pupils who wished to become 
priests. 

And the pastor came again to the meadow through 
which a beautiful brook ran and met the shepherd boy. 
“Well, Peter,” he said, “you are big now, don’t you 
wish to come with me and to go to my school?” 

“Oh, yes, Father, I should like to very much.” 

The pastor continued on his way and went imme- 
diately to Peter’s mother whom he found alone at 
home. He spoke to her and she gladly accepted his 
plan. Not long after the father came home and he 
also gladly agreed. When Peter had driven the sheep 
home, he hastened to his mother to tell her of his meet- 
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ing with the pastor. “I know all about it. Be com 
tent, my boy, you may go with him.” 

On the feast of St. Martin (November 11th) Pete 
arrived in the village where the pastor was. He lived 
with his aunt. Now he could go to school every day, 
The worst weather did not hinder him. 

“What do you want to be when you are big?” his 
aunt asked him one day. “A priest,” he answered 
His aunt then took him to see the pastor and told him 
of Peter’s desire. 

“Well then, my boy, that means hard study, and 
later you must take up Latin. The rest will take care 
of itself.” 

When the winter was over, Peter’s father came to 
take him back home to care for the sheep. The pastor, 
who was just going to start him out in Latin, was 
sorry to see him go. He told him to go to the Sacra 
ments frequently and to study as well as he could 
alone. Peter did this, taking his books with him 
wherever he went. His parents were astonished. 
“What has come over Peter?” they asked. “Evert 
since he was with the priest he is never without his 
books.” | 

Peter returned again to school the next winter. He 
had made good progress during the summer even 
though he had no teacher. But now came a new dif- 
ficulty. Suddenly it was rumored in Cras: “Father 
Trompier will leave, the Bishop has changed him.” 

Peter never felt so unhappy before. As usual, when 
his heart was filled with sorrow, he went into the 
church to pray before the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
When he came out he met the pastor who addressed 
him friendly, “Now, Peter, would you be willing to go 
with me and to study Latin?” 

“Oh, how gladly,” he answered, and his eyes gleamed. 
But then he added sorrowfully, “That can not be, my 
parents will not permit it, Father.” 

“Oh, I have seen them and they are satisfied, you 
may go with me.” Peter jumped for joy. “Then I 
have not prayed in vain, I will be a priest in spite 
of all.” 

“That is what I hope, my boy; I will care for you 
and you will give me pleasure if you are good and 
study well.” All was made ready. About Christmas 
Peter accompanied Father Trompier. He studied very 
earnestly. Often he would go out walking with the 
pastor and they would hold school on the way. 

Peter liked to spend his free time reading good books. 
In the springtime he planted some flowers which he 
used to decorate the altar of the Blessed Virgin in the 
church. All who saw Peter were attracted by his 
modesty, frankness, and piety. The mothers envied the 
parents who had the joy of having such a son. Even. 
those who were not numbered among the best were ad- 
mirers of our little Peter. 

Before one year had gone by Father Trompier had 
to give up his new parish. He could not stand the 
climate in the mountains. It happened that the parish 
which he had left was at this time vacant and he 
managed to be reappointed as pastor there. The peo 
ple greatly rejoiced at his return. Little Peter also 
rejoiced. He was glad to see his parents and all h 
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friends again. But he did not live again with his 
aunt. Father Trompier kept him in his house so that 
he could instruct him better. All the people noticed 
that Peter had grown better during his absence and 
they were glad. Father Trompier gathered also other 
little boys to teach, but Peter remained the best of all. 

For two years now Peter had earnestly striven for 
that high ideal, the priesthood. Then came one day a 
strong temptation. Suddenly he was seized with a 
great dislike for studies. And without saying any- 
thing to anyone he started off. He was going to see 
his parents. He wanted to work on the farm, to watch 
the sheep. He had not gone far when he met the 
school-teacher. 

“Now, Peter, where are you going?” she asked, 
wondering at the unusual downcast appearance of 
Peter. 

“I am going home. I don’t want to study any more.” 

“Have you said anything to anyone?’ 

“No.” 

“Have you at least asked the advice of the Blessed 
Virgin?” 

Peter cast his eyes on the ground. 

“Take my advice, Peter. Go first into the church 
and say a ‘Hail Mary’ to the Blessed Virgin.” 

Peter obeyed and as he came out of the church he 
said, “I am going to stay.” He was no longer down- 
cast. Many years later, speaking of this temptation, 
he said he did not know exactly what was wrong but 
he was always very thankful to the Blessed Mother 
and to the school-teacher for having saved him from 
being conquered by it. 

When Peter was sixteen years old Father Trompier 
sent him to the seminary, and later to the large 
seminary in Brou. Peter was liked by all wherever 
he went. 


(To be concluded) 


The following algebraic formula, which is said to 
claim Prof. Einstein for its author, should appeal 
especially to those who have studied algebra. It stands 
for success in life: X plus y plus z. X stands for 
work, y for play, while z (can you guess?) stands for 
the admonition: ‘Keep your mouth shut.” Isn’t that 
sane advice? 


SMILES 


Do you ever think when you’re lonely, 
Or when you feel sorta blue, 

That there may be another fellow 
Who’s lots worse off than you? 


So brace up and try to forget it, 

Let all the world think you’re gay, 

And speak a few pleasant words of cheer 
That will drive someone’s tears away. 


For it takes no effort to smile, my dear, 
And smiles are better than tears, 

Kind words and deeds go far and wide 
And bless us in declining years. 


Mary Catherine Crowley. 


THE GRAIL 


THE HOURS OF CHILDHOOD 


Amid the blue and starry sky, 

A group of Hours one even’ 

Met, as they took their upward flight 
Into the highest heaven. 


And they were going up to heaven 
With all that had been done 

By little children, good or bad, 
Since the last rising sun. 


And some had gold and purple wings; 
Some drooped like faded flowers, 
And sadly soared to tell the tale 
That they were misspent hours. 


Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles, 
And some had many a tear; 

Others had some kind word or acts 

To carry upward there. 


A shining Hour with golden plumes, 
Was laden with a deed 

Of generous sacrifice, a child 

Had done for one in need. 


And one was bearing up a prayer 
A little child had said, 

All full of penitence and love, 
While kneeling by his bed. 


And thus they glided on, and gave 
Their records, dark or bright, 

To Him who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood’s day and night. 


Remember, children of the earth, 
Each Hour is on its way, 
Bearing its own report to Heaven 
Of all you do and say. 


(NoTtE—This poem is from Hillard’s Fourth Reader, 
which was compiled in 1857, before the Civil War.) 


DRY WEATHER 


It hasn’t rained. 

It’s very hot 

And dust is thick 
In the cattle lot. 


The velvet fennel 
Leaves are dry 
And prickle me 
As I go by. 


The dust is soft 
Between my toes, 
But chokes me in 
My throat and nose. 





THE 


A nifty young flapper named Jane 

While walking, was caught in the rain. 
She ran—almost flew, 
Her complexion did too, 

And she reached home exceedingly plain. 


EXCANGE SMILES 


Little Annie took her place beside her father at the 
breakfast table without washing her hands. “Now, 
Annie,” said the father, “what would you say to me 
if I came to table with dirty hands?” 

“I fink,” spoke up the little one, “I’d be too polite 
to mention it.” 


Six-year-old Jane was riding through the country 
with her father. As they passed a pond where cat-tails 
were growing, the little miss cried out: “Oh, Daddy, 
look at the ‘hot-dog’ garden.” 


“Pop, why did Mr. Jones call the soldiers ‘sea- 
soned’ troops?” 

“Didn’t you hear him say they were ‘mustered’ by 
the officers and ‘peppered’ by the enemy?” 


Book Notices 


The Pope and Christian Marriage. Translated from 
the German of Rev. Otto Cohausz, S. J., by Rev. George 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D. D. Benziger Brothers, ublishers. 

This is a popular treatise of the Papal Encyclical 
on marriage. In clear, unmistakable terms the law of 
the Church is laid down. It is well arranged 


a. Aang aa of marriage, essence, purpose, proper- 
ties, soul. 
b. Guardian of marriage, the Church. 
ce. Modern campaign against it. Divorce, birth pre- 
vention, abortion, sterilization. 
d. Appeal and remedies. 
The price (50¢ net; reduction for quantities) en- 
ables pastors to distribute it to bridal or 


Die Betden Makkabderbiicher iibersetzt und erklart 
von Huge Bévénot, O. S. B. Mit 2 Karten. Bonn, 1931. 
Verlag von Peter Hanstein. w octavo. P. XII, 
260. Price: Mk. 9.60; bound, 11.60. 

This work is volume IV, section 4 of Die Heilige 
Schrift des Alten Testamentes tibersetzt und erklart in 
Verbindung mit Fachgelehrten. Herausgegeben von 
Franz Feldmann und Dr. Heinrich Herenne. The 
author ts first an Introduction into the two 
Books of the Machabees, then a translation and ex- 
planation of each of the two Books. By whatever rea- 
sonable standards one undertakes to judge this work, 
it is found to measure up fully to one’s expectations. 
The reviewer is especially pleased with the thorough- 
ness and clearness of the geographical, chronological, 
historical, and cultural commentary that accompanies 
the text (German). The text itself, in so far as it is a 
translation from the Greek, reveals a delicate apprecia- 
tion of the original. The whole work is a credit to 
Catholic scholarship. A. K. 


Thanksgiving 


Mrs. C. B. K., Brockway, Pa., wishes to acknowledge 
through THE Gram. the receipt of a favor. 
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The Burgdorf Children’s Festival 
(Continued from page 85) 


The Burgdorfer Solennitaét is very old. In 
its present form it has existed since 1729, but a 
juvenile festival took place even in earlier 
times. Studious scholars were on that day giv- 
en money or medals, according to their achieve- 
ment, for committing to memory the 150 
psalms of David, and other verse. A parade 
was held in the afternoon with all the children 
carrying small branches of trees or wreaths. 
Afterwards the cadets staged an “inspection” 
and mimic battle on the Schiitzenmatte, and the 
girls sang psalms and played games. Later 
there was dancing in the Stadthaus, but in 
1640 the town council had cautioned the Latin 
scholars not to join the girls for this very 
superficial amusement. 

Burgdorf has kept pace with the march of 
progress. A greater, but perfectly wholesome 
freedom is enjoyed by its youth of to-day, but 
the original charm of the Solennitat festival 
still lives on. 


Notes of Interest 
Benedictine 
(Continued from page 86) 

honored by that institution. Sister M. Anthony Payne, 
O. S. B., of the same community, also won a Ph. D. 
from the same university on the same occasion, while 
Sister M. Valeria Willems, O. S. B., obtained the degree 
of master of music. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 88) ~ 

sense of rhythm and music, and are a great success as 
music pupils. They love to sing in the choir, and 
some of the women who learned music as children at 
school, can play the organ during Mass or devotions 
at the scattered chapels on the reservation, where no 
Sister organist is available. Anyone having piano 
music that is no longer needed, may send it out to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, and find a welcome for 
it there, thus saving the cost of new music for the 
diligent little pupils. 

Although the children are at their homes now, Fa- 
ther would like to get stocked up on medicines—cod 


liver oil, laxatives, antiseptic, cotton, bandages, salves, 


Vick’s Vaporub, ete.—just anything in the medicinal 
line, so that the medicine cabinet will be full by the 
time September rolls along and brings the children 


back. 
Abbey and Seminary 


—The quiet and peace of vacation hovers over all. 
On the morning of June 16 the students, turning 
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towards the four points of the compass, left in happy 
mood for the Summer holidays. While not all were 
luminaries or stars of the first magnitude, yet we feel 
that we were blessed with an excellent group of boys 
and young men who, in general, exhibited a fine spirit 
throughout the school year. 

—Seven out of forty-five who finished their course 
in the Minor Seminary have signified their intention 
of entering our novitiate in August. One seminarian 
in the Major Seminary, who has finished first philo- 
sophy, has a like intention. These will be joined by 
a young man from St. Louis who has also completed 
the Minor Seminary course. If no unfavorable circum- 
stances intervene, we shall have nine novices for the 
coming year, but we are not going to enumerate them 
until the season is farther advanced. We are grateful 
to God for this manifestation of His Providence in 
calling young men to His service in our community. We 
need more vocations both to the priesthood and the 
brotherhood for the carrying on of the work confided 
to us. 

—Last month we reported a wet May and now comes 
adry June. Even in Nature there is a contest between 
the wets and the drys, the heat and the cold—After 
the great heat of Pentecost week came a week of 
cool weather, and then another wave of heat. 

—The wheat harvest began in mid-June. From all 
appearances there will be a bountiful crop. 

—Corpus Christi was celebrated with due pomp and 
solemnity on Thursday, June 15. After Solemn High 
Mass the faithful of the parish, the members of the 
Abbey, and over four hundred seminarians formed in a 
colorful procession which marched from the Church 
around the Abbey and the Seminary back to the church, 
where Benediction was imparted. Then followed “Holy 
God,” which was sung by the entire congregation. 
Throughout the Octave of this beautiful feast we have 
Solemn High Mass each day before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed. A second exposition and Benediction 
takes place each evening. 

—On June 18, the Sunday within the Octave of 
Corpus Christi, Father Abbot celebrated Pontifical 
High Mass at St. Benedict’s Church, Evansville. 

—On June 7 Father Celestine returned from the 
hospital at Louisville, where he had undergone a very 
serious operation. For a while his life hung in the 
balance, and he was at the point of death, but now 
he is recuperating rapidly. Since June 11 he has 
been able to offer up the Holy Sacrifice again. 

—Encouraging reports come from St. Joseph’s In- 
firmary at Louisville regarding our dairyman, Mr. 
Frank Wells, who has been critically ill with an in- 
fected hand and arm. 

—Father Hildebrand Elliott came down from St. 
Paul’s Indian Mission at Marty, S. D., for the retreat, 
which opened Sunday evening, June 18, under the 
direction of Father Francis P. Lyons, C. S. P. Father 
Ambrose Mattingley, who is recovering from a serious 
Operation that was performed at Rochester, Minn., 
accompanied Father Hildebrand. On July 1 the latter 
will take charge of the Turtle Mountain Indian reser- 
vation with his residence at’ St. Ann’s Mission, Bel- 
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court, N. D. Father Richard Mattingly will succeed 
Father Hildebrand at Marty during the coming year. 
For several years past Father Richard has been in 
rather poor Halth. It is hoped that twelve or fourteen 
months on the rolling prairies may restore his shattered 
health and give him a new lease on life. 

—Father Meinrad is spending the Summer assisting 
Father Damian on the missions near Devils Lake, N. D. 
while Father Ambrose is regaining his health. Father 
Timothy Sexton will spend another Summer at Marty 
perfecting himself in the Sioux tongue. The missions 
prove alluring to the seminarians too. St. Paul’s Indian 
Mission at Marty has attracted to South Dakota’s broad 
and expansive prairies the Rev. Mr. Frank Hulsman, 
who has already spent several summers at this mission. 
Messrs. ‘Harold Ritter and James Cis, likewise semi- 
narians, will be fellow companions in the automobile 
that will convey them to the mission field. 

—The Rev. Clement Bosler, class of ’17, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Indianapolis, has recently been made 
diocesan director of the Apostleship of Prayer. 

—Mr. Arthur Beriault, dramatic reader, who has 
given a number of readings in the College Auditorium, 
died on June 1. The deceased, whose wife preceded 
him in death some years ago, has a son in Second 
Academic at St. Meinrad and another son at Jasper 
Academy. It was Mr. Beriault’s desire to come to St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey to spend his remaining years. 

—The Rev. Clement Conrad, class of ’78, for many 
years pastor at Seymour, Indiana, departed this life on 
at Nashville, Tennesse, Nov. 19, 1855. Having spent 
Pentecost Monday, June 5. Father Conrad was born 
the three last years of his theological training at St. 
Meinrad’s Seminary, he was ordained to the priesthood 
on Sept. 22, 1878. Father Conrad was the first to 
receive Holy Orders from the hands of the late Bishop 
Chatard. 

—Father Theodore Heck, who returned on June 20 
from the Catholic University, where he had spent the 
past school year, will have two more years of study 
for acquiring a Ph. D. He is majoring in Education. 

—Father Stephen Thuis, Rector of the Minor Semi- 
nary, and Father Theodore attended the Convention 
of the National Catholic Educational Association at 
St. Paul towards the end of June. They also went 
to St. John’s Abbey for the convention of the Bene- 
dictine Educational Association, which followed the 
former. 

—A number of the professors are away at various 
universities taking special courses that will fit them 
better for the work that lies before them. Even at 
home there will be summer school to prepare our young 
men for teaching in the Seminary. Others of the Rev. 
Professors are doing parochial. work in parishes the 
pastors of which are absent or in poor health. 

—A coming event of the summer is the Laymen’s 
Retreat, which Father Henry Courtney, O. S. B., of 
Atchison, Kansas, will conduct on Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, August 19, 20, 21. 

—Another event to which we are looking forward is 
the opening of the Junior Brothers’ School in Septem- 
ber. A number of applications have been received. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


We have doubtless all been tending our gardens 
carefully ever since Spring lured us out, but when the 
hot weather sets in, is no time to sit back and just 
watch the garden grow. Many things must be watched 
—bugs, and soil, and proper watering, etc. If the lawn 
has been raked over the early Spring and seed scattered 
in the bare spots, sometimes by July these spots still do 
not show any evidence of grass growth. 

Probably this is because heavy rains have washed the 
seed away; the only thing to do then, is to dig up 
the spots with a hand fork again, leaving the soil 
rough, and scattering grass and clover seed over it. 
In case weeds appear in the lawn, it is best to go over 
it daily, digging out a little of the bad grass, if there 
is not time to do it all. For dandelion-infested lawns, 
one man recommends filling a small oil can with coal 
oil, and then dosing the root of each dandelion with it. 
It will shrivel and die, never to raise its head again, 
thus eliminating the digging. If heavy mats of rye or 
erab grass are pulled out, fill in the holes with soil 
and sprinkle a little seed in the bare spot. 

Insect pests will probably attack roses, and a sharp 
watch must be kept if one is to have perfect roses in- 
stead of lice-infested, wormy buds. Arsenate of Lead 
sprayed on weekly will keep them off; the propor- 
tion will be found in printed directions on the can. 
For beautiful, large flowers, the earth should be en- 
riched with sheep manure, or one of the patent odor- 
less fertilizers. Sprinkle around the roots and then dig 
in with a hand fork. Around trees, a circular trench 
should be dug, and the fertilizer thrown in, replacing 
the earth again when finished. 


It is not good to mow a new lawn too soon; the. 


grass should be allowed to grow strong blades before 
mowing. Every week or ten days is the proper inter- 
val for mowing, and the grass should not be cut too 
short, as this injures the roots. 


Silk Culture 


For hundreds of years, the source of the supply of 
silk and the method of manufacture were kept secret in 
China. The silk was sold to the Persians, Greeks and 
Romans, and these all thought it the product of some 
fibre growing on trees or plants, such as cotton or flax. 
Although it was a crime punishable by death in China 
to sell silkworm eggs or to allow them to go out of 
the country, the Emperor Justinian commanded two 
Nestorian monks to go over there and obtain the secret. 


While apparently engaged in their missionary work, 
these two monks studied the whole industry, and se 
creted several thousand eggs in their hollow staffs, 
These, together with a thorough knowledge of the in- 
dustry, they carried back with them to Rome, where, 
during Justinian’s reign, the silk culture became a 
royal monopoly. Later, it spread into Greece, Sicily, 
Spain, France, and in fact, over all Southern Europe, 
where it still continues to be a thriving industry. 


Silk is a substance formed by certain worms in 
great quantity at a particular time in their life, and 
secreted beneath the mouth from two long sacs along 
inside the body. The silkworm, which belongs to the 
family “Bombycidae,” or spinners, has four stages in 
its life—the egg, larva, chrysalis, and adult, or moth. 
The egg is very tiny, scarcely % inch in length, and 
when first laid, is yellow. The hatching, which takes 
place when the mulberry trees begin to leaf, requires 
about ten days. The worm that emerges is black and 
no longer ithsn its shell, having sixteen legs. At first, 
the worms merely pierce the muiberry leaves and suck 
the sap, but very soon they become large enough to 
eat the leaves themselves. The worm holds the leaf 
with its three pairs of forward legs, and cuts from the 
leaf a piece to be eaten. This cutting makes only a 
very slight noise when one worm is eating, but sounds 
like falling rain when a large number of worms are 
feeding at the same time. 


The worm molts four times before it is old enough to 
spin silk; it grows. so fast that it must have a new 
skin four times before it is full-grown; the old skin 
cracks and falls off, and when it is about 1% inches 
long, it retires to a quiet corner and begins to spin 
The glossy filament emerges from two orifices and thus 
makes two threads that harden upon being exposed to 
the air. The worm moves its head in the form of a 
figure 8, moving back and forth until it has formed a 
cocoon about itself; within a day’s time, the worm 
is out of sight, but it takes from two to five days to 
spin an entire cocoon. In three more days the worm 
within the cocoon changes into a chrysalis, which in 4 
few weeks changes again into a grayish-white moth 
that emerges from one end of the cocoon. But as this 
pierces the silk threads, cocoons that are to be used 
for silk are subjected to heat to kill the moth within, 
so that there will be one continuous silk thread when 
it is unwound. They are then soaked in boiling water 
to loosen the gum that holds the threads to the cocoon. 
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Eucharistica: 
THE DatLy COMMUNION OF CHILDREN 


Shortly after the publication of the Decree of the 
Holy Father about frequent Communion, many ex- 
pressed a doubt if it were wise to permit children to go 
every day. Then the Holy Father in several decrees 
in the year 1906, expressed it as his dearest wish, that 
little children should be permitted to go every day to 
the Holy Table, and that they should be exhorted to go. 

In many churches, where children are not accustomed 
to go daily, it needs but the example of one or two fer- 
vent ones to begin the custom, and little by little others 
will be influenced to follow their example, first the 
members of the class, then other classes will gradually 
take it up, with the result that in a few months, there 
is a large percentage of children of the school at the 
Communion rail every day. 

As to the taking along of breakfast, many mothers 
fear that their children will not have the right kind 
of meal, if eaten thus at school. That is easily over- 
come; a thermos bottle of hot cocoa, plain malted or 
chocolate-malted milk, may accompany a sandwich, a 
piece of cake and some fruit. Some zealous mothers 
have even gone so far as to purchase compact tin 
lunch boxes, in which a small bowl may fit, to_hold 
grapefruit, with the center already cut out, a small 
knife to bruise the pulp, and a small paper of sugar to 
sprinkle on. Another bowl, fitting under the first, will 
hold the corn flakes or other breakfast food, which 
is brought in a paper, with small corked bottle of cream 
to pour over. 

Oh no, it is not a great deal of work, as any of these 
good mothers will tell you; it gives them pleasure to 
do this work for Jesus, to send their little ones to 
Him every morning, and then provide the proper 
sustenance for them afterwards. The good nuns al- 
ways permit a breakfast period to these children, only 
too glad to make the reception of daily Communion 
pleasant for them. 


Proper Refrigeration 


We refrigerate foods to retard bacteria; by bacteria 
is meant small germs which grow very fast in warm 
air and destroy food. These bacteria are extremely 
small, even smaller than yeast cells. They may be in 
the shape of ovals, circles, or straight rods, but in any 
case, they cannot be seen without the aid of a powerful 
microscope. Their business in life is to tear apart the 
complex chemical substance of which foods are made, 
until finally there remain only gases which mix with 
the air, and simple compounds which are a part of the 
soil. 

Everyone has seen at one time or another, some food 
so badly spoiled that it was bubbling and cooking; 
that food was in process of being changed to gases by 
the ever-active bacteria, and this bubbling continues 
until all the moisture has evaporated from the food, 
when it proceeds to dry up and literally return to the 
dust from which it originally sprang. Now, we have 
often read of some person suffering from “ptomaine 
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poisoning,” meaning that the food which the person 
ate, contained “ptomaines”; these are toxins or poi- 
sons, formed by the bacteria in their life processes. 
Each generation of bacteria has its special work to do 
on the food; then that generation dies, and another 
springs up to further its work of destruction. Each 
leaves a residue of poison which is fatal to man. 


Dry groceries do not deteriorate because they have 
no water in them; bacteria must have warmth and 
moisture in order to grow. Thus we see that cold tem- 
peratures prevent bacteria from growing, therefore, it 
is absolutely necessary to place all moist foods that 
are left over in the refrigerator at once. On warm 
days especially, as soon as left-over foods have cooled 
off, they should be put away at once, for the bacteria 
lose no time in beginning their work of destruction. 

Some delicate foods cannot be kept more than a day 
or two even in the refrigerator, but foods which con- 
tain salt and vinegar will remain unspoiled much 
longer. 


Hair Health 


Each hair of our heads is composed of layer upon 
layer of tiny cells, and each grows out of a little cup or 
follicle in the scalp. The base of each hair is a round- 
ed bulb, and it is through this tiny bulb that nourish- 
ment reaches the hair. When a hair falls out, it mere- 
ly detaches itself from the little rounded “papilla” upon 
which it rests, and if the follicle is not dead, another 
hair soon grows out to take its place. In addition to 
nourishing the hair, the follicle gives out oil which 
lubricates the hair and makes it smooth and glossy. 
Each hair remains in a healthy scalp a certain length 
of time, and when it has completed its certain length 
of days, it will fall out and a new one grow in its 
place. It is quite normal for a certain amount of 
hair to come out daily in combing, but in a healthy 
scalp, there will not be a great many. 


In Fall and in Spring, some people’s hair comes out in 
greater numbers than at other times in the year; but 
if one notices that the comb is full of hair after coémb- 
ing, day in and day out, then something is wrong and 
the trouble should be looked into. Beauty Culture spe- 
cialists have made a special study of hair, and it is 
well to consult one of these if the scalp is dry or itchy, 
with excess of falling hair. They have been known 
to successfully overcome scalp and hair troubles by 
weekly treatments of certain kinds, producing a rich, 
new growth of healthy hair. But if the hair is well 
taken care of by its owner, such troubles need not 
occur. The first requisite is cleanliness; then, mas- 
saging with the fingertips, and daily brushing help 
to retain scalp health. 

Many women, for fear of ruining their wave, have 
ceased massaging their scalps and brushing their hair, 
and one hair specialist predicts a race of a bald-headed 
women for this reason. As age comes on, the pigment 
contained in the tiny bulbs at the root of each hair 
begins to disappear, thus turning the hair gray or 
white. Each hair is a tube through which the color 
is sent from the root bulb. 
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Household Hints 


If wax flowers are soiled, give them a coat of shel- 
lac and they will be like new. 


If you must sew in a room where there is a carpet, 
spread an old sheet on the floor and roll the machine 
upon it. Then, when the sewing is finished, the sheet 
may be rolled up and shaken outside, thus saving the 
carpet from threads and ravellings. 


Save yourself work by instantly wiping up the drop 
of gravy or milk spilled on the linoleum, or the flour 
that accidentally sifted down—Wash the pie pan while 
still hot from the pie and it will come clean as a 
whistle in a jiffy; the same with skillets. If you 
haven’t time to wash something at once, fill it with 
water, hot preferred, and let stand. Never allow bowls 
and pots to stand any length of time after food has 
been taken from them; the particles dry on and make 
washing difficult. Fill with water at once and let soak. 


Dip the old-fashioned white bedspread in dye to 
match the room. 

Gasoline used in cleaning may be filtered through a 
chamois skin and all dirt will be removed. 

Before putting away white dresses for the winter, 
wrap them in blue tissue paper to prevent yellowing. 

If the canary refuses to take a bath, sprinkle a few 
seeds on top of the water and it may thus be attracted. 

Chop small pickled onions and add to the cream on 
creamed potatoes. 

Roast chicken will go much farther if stuffed with 
savory dressing. 

If toy animals have bead pins for eyes, it is best to 
remove them and sew shoe buttons in their place, as a 


persistent youngster may in time remove them and 
place them in his mouth. 


Recipes 


If there is not much time to make a dessert, take 
small salt crackers, place on each a spoonful of beaten 
white of egg that has been sweetened and flavored 
with vanilla, and top with about a thimbleful of bright 
red currant jelly. Brown delicately in the oven. 


To serve the evening bridge friends with a cold 
drink take the same crisp salt crackers and place be- 
tween them the following mixture: a cake of soft, 
smearing cheese, plain white or pimento, mashed in a 
bowl and mixed with three tablespoonfuls of mayon- 
naise, chopped olives, sweet pickles and celery, with a 
teaspoon of paprika added. Mix well and make crack- 
er sandwiches. 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD: Heat to boiling point 1 
small can tomato pulp, 2 tablespoons mild vinegar, 
1 tablespoon gelatin, % teaspoon sugar, bit of bay leaf, 
1 slice onion, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, leaves from 1 
stalk celery. Stir until gelatin is dissolved, then strain 
into square pan and chill. Cut into cubes. 


Vacations and Typhoid 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Prevent typhoid fever before you start on your vaca- 
tion trip and come in contact with many different 
drinking waters and possible typhoid carriers. 


Modern scientific medicine has devised a means by 
which Summer vacationists and travelers may feel al 
most absolutely assured that they will not contract 
typhoid fever although they come in direct contact 
with the deadly typhoid germs. This is by taking a 
series of anti-typhoid inoculations from your family 
physician. 

Uncle Sam would no more send his soldiers into bat 
tle without giving them typhoid shots than he would 
send them into the trenches without rifles and ammu 
nition. Since 1911 typhoid vaccination has been com- 
pulsory in the United States Army, and as a result 
typhoid has been practically eliminated. 


Figures of the Spanish-American War show that 
more casualties in the American Army were due to 
typhoid than to Spanish bullets. In one division alone 
4,442 cases of typhoid occurred from which 248 deaths 
resulted. In the World War the losses in the American 
forces due to typhoid fever were reduced to an almost 
irreducible minimum. 

No matter what form your vacation may take, fish- 
ing, touring, tramping, or camping, it would be well to 
cast aside all typhoid fever fears before you start by 
being vaccinated against this germ which still is to be 
dreaded. 

Vacationists, whether or not they are vaccinated 
against typhoid, should be most careful about the water 
they drink. All surface waters in lakes, rivers, or 
clear flowing brooks may be contaminated and water 
from these sources should always be boiled before 

Although we usually connect typhoid outbreaks with 
bad water, we must remember that typhoid germs may 
lurk in milk and infected raw foods such as lettuce. It 
is safest to boil all suspicious milk and keep all foods 
from infection by flies which may be typhoid carriers. 
The typhoid fever germ reaches the human body 
through the mouth. 


Although typhoid fever may occur at any time dur 
ing the year, it is most common in late summer and 
during the autumn months. 


The following simple rules will help to prevent the 
spread of typhoid: 


(1) By securing a water which is safe from human 
pollution ; 


(2) By boiling all suspicious water; 
(3) By beiling or pasteurizing all suspicious milk; 


(4) By taking measures to prevent infection of food 
by flies which may be typhoid carriers; 


(5) By having your family physician give you & 
series of anti-typhoid inoculations. 
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Molly Gavin’s 
Own Cook Book 


The Catholic Woman’s 
Home Guide for Cooking 


3000 


Hints and Recipes 
old and new 


Makes an ideal gift. It is bound 
in a white washable cover. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





The Hour of Death 


Are you prepared when the priest 
comes with the Holy Viaticum? 


You should have ready the following 
articles : 


A small table on which are placed 2 nap- 
kins, a crucifix, 2 candles, a tea spoon, 
2 plates, a glass with water, holy water, 
and cotton. Our Sick Call Outfit amply 
answers these requirements. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid 


Illustrated circular will be glady sent 
on request. 





Married Life 
and 


Family Handbook 


Dr. Willman’s treatise on 
Family Life 


The Catholic’s best guide for right liv- 
ing in the married state. 


Subjects: 


Treatise on various 
diseases. 

Hundreds of other 
important mat- 
ters for the bene- 
fit of the human 
family. 

A Bishop comments as follows: 


It is a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature on the subject. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Sex-Hygiene 
Eugenics 

Birth Control 

Care of the Sick 
Infant Feeding 
Training of Children 





ORDER BLANK 


The Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Enclosed $ 
Please send me postpaid 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book 
Sick Call Outfit 


Married Life and Family Hand Book 


SS SEE SE EEE SE SE OGG GE GE GE GE DE DE DE DE IDE IDE DE. 


POCO SO OL OE A OO SOE EE 





GILT EDGE INVESTMENT 





Question: What is a good investment? 


Answer: A good investment is one that combines 
safety of principal with a fair yield of income. 


DISCUSSION 





Investment in Catholic Church properties and Catholic institu- 
tions are almost universally considered one of the best and 
safest forms of investments. 


I. Because of the permanency of the Church and 
the moral obligation involved, investments in 
Catholic institutions offer excellent security. 
Catholic institutions pay a fair rate of interest. 


Investment in Catholic institutions contributes 
in a material way to the noblest of all Causes— 
the Spread and Maintenance of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth. 


The Abbey Press, (Printing Department of St. Meinrad’s Abbey) 


OFFERS 4% INTEREST 


On large or small amounts. 


Apply to: Rev. Edward Berheide, O. S. B., Manager, 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 





